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NOW READY. 


Eclectic Physical Geography 


-O 


382 PACES, |2MO., 30 CHARTS, 15! CUTS AND DIAGRAMS. 








INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.00, EXCHANCE PRICE, 60c. 
° 


SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


o——~ 


The ECLECTIC PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY differs widely from 


those in common use in the following particulars: 


1. ITS CHARTS ARE DISTINCT and graphically accurate. Each 


chart contains buta single set of physical features, thus avoiding over-crowding and confusion, while by 
the use of different projections, graphic accuracy is secured. 


2. IT ASSUMES NO SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE on the part 


of the young pupil beginning the study. The introductory chapter forms a brief statement of the great 
fundamental laws of nature upon the operation of which all the phenomena of Physical Geography depend. 


3. THE ORDER OF TREATMENT is natural and logical. The en- 


veloping At phere is di d before the Bea, because its action is the cause of most marine phe- 
nomena; for similar reasons the treatment of the Land follows that of the Sea, and precedes that of Cli- 
mate. 


4. ITSCONSTANT AIM isto TRACE to PROXIMATE CAUSES 


common and familiar phenomena, rather than to simply describe those which are rare and exceptional. 


5. ITS TREATMENT OF EROSION, or the constant modification 


of the continental surface by atmospheric agencies,—as exempiified alike by the shallow rain furrow and 
the Colorado Canon, by the muddy flood in the rivulet and the great Mississippi delta, by the street-clean- 
ing shower and the dust-raising wind—is not dismissed with the usual brief paragraph. Nearly every chap- 
ter in the book finds in erosion a cause or an effect of the phenomena under discussion. 


6. IT DISCARDS the THEORY that the SECULAR COOLING 


and contraction of the planet is the main cause in producing the present relief of the globe. Recent in- 
vestigations have clearly established the relative insignificance of this factor. 


7. THE CHAPTER ON WEATHER AND CLIMATE explains 


the principles.upon which the Signal Service bases its weather predictions, and describes the causes of the 
various ciirhates of the world. 


8 THE CHAPTERS ON LIFE are something more than a mere vo- 


cabuia of organic classification. The remarkable phenomena observed in the manifold forms and in the 
peculia: distribution of organisms are briefly stated, together with the inferences which lead to the de- 
velopment theory. 


9. IT OMITS ALL GUIDE BOOK DESCRIPTIONS of scenery, 


and doubtful and useless statistics, thus gaining space for a great number of new and appropriate explan- 
atory cuts and diagrams. 


10. THE SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY of the book is attested by emin- 
ent specialists in the various departments of science. 


ll. Its size 12mo., renders it the most convenient, most durable, 
and the Cheapest Physical Geography in the market. 


Published by VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


Mention this Journal 


Esterbrook s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 
Leading School Numbers: 333, 444, 135, 048. All of genuine 


American Manufacture. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


‘Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John S8t., NEW YORK. 
1-al Mention this Journal, 
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_ ae 
Missouri School of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the degrees of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 
among the most prominent, the following: 


Civil Engineering: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surv Triangulation, Road 
Consirecilon, Actual Praction in the Field. eying, 


Mine Engineering : Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration, 


Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 
with their numerous applications. 


Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemistry, Blowpipe fintetes Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The Chem cal and Assay Laboratories are well equipped 


Graphics: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course is 
awing. 
PRePARATORY D&PARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 
ACADEMIC CoursE,—A Thorough Course ot Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 
needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dol'ars per Year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 
Wext Term begins September 15th, 1887. 
CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 





For information, apply to 
W. G. CLARK, Sec’y. coli 


B00K-KEEPING, SHORT- HAND, TELEGRAPHY, PENMANSHIP, Etc. 


Who desires to better his or her condition in life, should write for the Catalogue of 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


-YOSEPH GILLOTT’S £@ 
4 STEEL PENS. (ge 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

s SOLD BY ALI. DEALERS. 

For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604,and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 832, 

390, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos, 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 
én fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. ¥. HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 


“areal Cyeloveriaiesiey Organs. 


Universal Cyclopedia 


(REVISED.) STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 


World. For delightf»l quality, purity and ex- 
is a whole library of universal knowledge from the | qnisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 
Pe ns of the ablest schoiars in America and Europe. 


reat durability, the 
tis accepted as high authority in our leading col- § he yHAVENO EQUAL. 


leges. Itis not for the few, like Appleton’s, the F | Pj no 











Brittanica, or the **International,’’ but for all. It 
has just been thoroughly re vised at a cost of over 
000, and three years’ labor by over forty 


editors, and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
it is in eight convenile nt sized ee. “ Sy r 
can give to his son at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that: sae er, Page celebrated Eeey Organs. wuecly 
will be of more permanent benefit. It{s an educa- | merit with the y warranted. medium 


first class. 
im price. ‘Gash , or time pay aan ’ Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


2918 Olive St., ST _ LOUIS, moO. 
are refer tu auv Bauk in St. Louisor Chicago. 


tion supplementary to that of schools. 
Address for particulars and terms, 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St. New York. 











Geass tec hy i Mihe cneapest sud 


| i 
Please mention this Journal in an- & wae eac 
Cc. 


swering Advertisements. jackine, Pu lisher, a Ll On10 
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THE TEACHERS’ REST 


in Summer from Prano, Crass and Voce 
instruction is quite compatible with making a 
plan of campaign for the Winter’s work, and a 
visit to one of the famous Ditson « Co. Music 
stores of 

OLIVER Ditson & Co., Boston, 

C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, 


ee 
J. E. Drrson & Co., 1228 Chestrut 
8t., Phila., 
or to their Branch Instrument Store : 
J.C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court Street, 
Boston. 
New music books to be examined are: 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
Song Manual, (40c.) Emerson. Book II. 


United Voices. Emerson. (soc.) 
FOK YOUNG CHILDREN, 


Kindergarten Chimes. Wiggin. ($1.25.) 
Songs for Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Schools. Menard. /30 cts.) 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Children’s Diadem, Abbey and Munger. 
30 cts. 


FOR PLAYERS AND SINGERS. 
COLLECTIONS, 
Piano Classics. ‘3:.) 
Classical Pianist. (%:.) 
ben, Cree le’s Classics. ($:.) 
Song Classics. For Soprano. ($1.) 
Song Classics. Low Voices. ($1.) 
Classic Tenor Songs. ($:.) 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
for information. 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867-Broadway, New York. 


ALL SUPERFINE 


Correspond 








We herewith present you 
the exceedingly valuable notice 
miu) that we sell the so highly cele- 
®) brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
trial if desired. Special induce- 
ments and protection to good dealers. Liberal 
discount to ministers. Singer Machines chea 

Circulars and information free. J. G. GE . 
General Western Agent, 1317 and 1319 North 

10-20- 


eeatieet Se. St. Rewke, Me. 3 
sending four FREE 









ANY TEACHER cents in stamps 


for ay and packing, will receive 
ar 


our book of GAM ES and PASTIMES Fazer. 
Over roo pp. D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farming- 
ton, Maine. 9 21-3t 





AGENTS WANTED. 


The Erie Self-Wringing Mop 















PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
Ing and Artists’ Materials. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the eoting cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 

Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 


They 
ey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities. 

For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mention this Journal 


TIME IS MONEY ! 


TEACHERS! You can save time and money 
by ueing, GRIFFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND- 
ANCE CARD. Congest 1886. Recommended 
a Commissioner of Education and State and 

ounty Supts. all over the U.S. Arranged for 
60 scholars. One day saved every month by 
using it. Send roc. for sample tothe Pub., JOHN 
A.GRIFFIN, Baker City, Oregon. 

20-3 Mention this Journal 


20 -11-12t 








D o you wish togoto Texas or other Southern State? 


Ifso, address with stamp, : 
Texas Teachers Bureau, 





Ox 98. YLER, TEXAS. 
 5-21-12t Mention this Journai 
SHORTHAND: Barssu, Saber 
» Vureau, Vupplies 


**American Standard,’’ Munson, Pitman, Graham, 


&c. Thoro’ instruction by practical reporters, 

















is the best sell-| orallyand by mail. Triai Lessons and Ciriculars 
ing article out. | Free, OUZER & MARR, 
THE MOPPING Mail aebi 8-21-5t 620 Chgo. Op. House, Chicago, Il). 
AGents met uaey or alleable 
USING THE Iron and SHORTHAND FREE. Ten Lessons in 
Steel Wi Shorthand by Mail, Free or CHarGe. Send 
otee “re. - 
S ial for first lesson and begin study at once. Address 
Te ‘ee —y Witt J. Hupson, Columbns, O. 
Cloth Fitted 12-20-tf. Mention this Journal 
into every 2 
mop before FREE Rample Dr. X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
. .ow Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agent 
shipping. Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Llinois- 
Liberal : 
Terms to OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
oO ays. No pay till cured. 
Agents. Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Exclusive Terri- | —— 
tory given. 
vane Rd = for Please mention this Journal in answering 
a samp e, and save 
time. Write for Circulars and Price List. stnsemmananell = 
Eris Mop and Wringer Co., 


P.O. Box 100. 


&-21-3t 


Erie, Pa. 








Finished in three styles. 


Thread, Cloth, and 
Satin covered. 


= them! 
Address The 


Warren Featherbore Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
Mention this Journal 


The Normal. 


A live Teacher’s, Student’s and 


School Officer’s Monthly Paper. 
Teachers edit it. Teachers write for it, School 
Officers contribute to it. Students and Pupils of 
all grades find something interesting init. Send 
35 cts. for a year’s subscription and % gross best 
pens; or § cts. in ——ae for sample and five 
pens. Address BROWER & PARSONS, 

1-21-12t Wilton Junction, Iowa. 








You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 


i 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 





Tutt’sPills 


stimulate the torpid liver, strength: 
en the digestive organs, regulate the 
bowels, and are unequaled as an 
anti-bilious medicine. In 
e e fe 

Malarial Districts 
their virtues are widely recognized, 
as they possess peculiar properties 
in freeing the system from that poi- 
son. This popular remedy rarely 
fails to effectually cure 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness 
and all disorders arising from 2 
Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 


A Proclamation! 


Dr. I. Guy Lewis, Fulton, Ark., says 
“A year ago I had bilious fever: 

Tuatt’s Pills were so highly reccom- 

mended that I usedthem. Neverdid 








“EVEWARD for a case of 


atarrh, 


Oatarrh, Hay Fever, or Deafness from C 
that cannot cured or RRM b ae Ec DY 
ON’S CA 

ag 4 50 A, at Druggt»ts or by REP ~ 


and pleasant to use. 


Eas 
A ‘dress E. N. Jou SON, Warrensburgh, Mo. 


Send 4 cts. stamps for 1888 Calendar. 
1-2t-rat Mention this Journal 


ne have a happier effect. Af- 
ter a practice of a quarter of a cen. 
tury, I proclaim them the best 


ANTI-BILIOUS 


medicine ever used. I always pre 
scribe them in my practice.”’ 

Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St. New York, 


Tutt’s Manual! of Useful Receipts sent Free 








| damp, cold earth. They cure chilblains and hot 
feet, keep the blood circulating, and cnre Rheuma- 
tism and Cramps in feet and limbs. They remove 
ul aches, pains and tired feelings, and worn in the .. 
hose at night produce sound refreshing sleep, and 
vive warmth, action and life to the whole system. 
hese Insoles or foot batteries are worth their 
weight in gold. Tested by thousands, and recom- 
nended by eminent Divines, Judges, Lawyers, and 


Now that the rush of the summer work is some- 
what over, we desire to call attention to some mat- 
ters looking forward to profitable work for the fall 
months, and through the winter. Write to B. F. 
Johnson & Co.,; 1009 Main S8t., Richmond, Va., and 
they wiil show you how to do a grand work, which 
can be made a PERMANENT THING. 


TEACHERS 


who have failed to secure schools, and all others, 
who desire temporary or permanent employment 
on a guaranteed salary, will do weil to write 
MONTGOMERY & WILLIAMS, TOPEKA, KAN., 
No. 704 Kansas Ave. 10-21-4t 





(2 ‘‘Aids to School Disci- 
pline’’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike—increase the attend- 
ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





$5000 Salary paid bright young men and 


ladies. Outfit Free. Branch Office, Marietta, Pa. 
4-21-12t 


Catholic Child’s Letter Writer. 


This is the title of a new school book, which has 
become WONDEKFULLY POPULAR since its first 
appearance last May. It is arranged in two parts: 
the first houk being for the Primary Grades; the 
second for Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. No 
Catholic school should be without it. 

Send 75 c. for sample copy to 
ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY. 

South St. Louis. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO, 


Fast Mall Line with Vestibuled Trains 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


Trans-Continental R between Chi- 
cago, Youncil Rhone hFoute 3 the Pacific 
oast. 


Great National Route between Chicago 
Kansas Aity and St. Joseph, Mo. at 


5700 Miles of Road reaching all princi- 





I1-20-12t 












= points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
owa, Missouri and Dakota. 

FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, rates of passage and 
freight, etc., apply to the nearest station agent of 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 


or toany Railroad Agent anywhere iu the World. 
ROSSWELL MILLER. A. V. H. CARPENTER, 








General Manager, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
4—3-For information in reference to Lands and 
Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 9-21-tf 


Dr. Thatcher’s 


MAGNETIC INSOLES! 


THE WONDER OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


[1 ESE INSOLES keep the feet and limbs warm. 
They insulate and protect the body from the 





every one who have worn them. 
Price $1.00 per pair, postpaid. Send fora pair and 
nvince yourself. In ordering always send size of 
shoe worn. Every delicate lady should wear a pair. 
Address all orders by registered mail to 
JOHN P. DALY, 
Gen’! State Agent, 
Gillisonville, Hampton Co., 8. C. 


$2000.00 
94 Prizes, 
to teachers, 
to pupils, 
long MSS., 





9-21-4t 


LOTHROP 
LITERATUR 
PRIZES §— aay sunsect, 


only subject and treatment must be suited to Wide 
Awake, copy of which giving full particulars is sent 
for 20 cts., postpaid, $1.20 for new volume, June— 


“D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


The time for sending MS. is extended to Dec. 1st. 
10-21-1t 





THREE MONTHS MORE 


IN WHICH TO EARN A 
LOTHROP LITERATURE PRIZE. 


There are 94 good sums of money to be dis- 
tributed among the writers of the 94 best things 
for Wide Awake. No manuscripis will be re- 
ceived after December rst, 888. 

Judges: Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, President Angell 
of Mi an University, Mr. Maurice Thompson. 


FOR WHAT? 


For excellent writing: the best thought ex- 
pressed in the best way. 


FOR WHOM? 


For all in any way connected with American 
schools (which includes British aa) Panic 
or private, secular or religious. TheC. L. 8. C. 
is considered a school, also all ed gee bus - 
iness institutions. College prestil » primary 
scholars, committee men and women, class poets, 
boys and girls, professors, teachers, scholars, all 
are ona level. If a little girl of ten, or her big 
brother or sister of sixteen, write bright things, 
we can assure them that they will be treated with 
attention. 

As likely as not a boy who studies in a sod 
school-house, in the far West, will carry off an 
L. L. Prize. To be sure the Harvard ‘Annex 
girls, ana Wellesley and Vassar, the Latin 
schools and High schools, the young men in Yale 
and Harvard, and Michigan University, are “very 
much stirred up” about the competition,—but 
genius is genius wherever the sun shines. 


WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT. 


It may be an essay, story, anecdote, poem, verse, 
sentiment, proverb, sentence, a bright and ithy 
saying, a humorous trifle, a happy hit—a bit of 
description, natural, unaffected, apt and adequate, 
stands as good a chance to get a prize as the 
most ambitious performance, 

Anything important to Americans that people 
are talking about. Pick up your newspaper. 
There is politics. Young people would read pol- 
‘itics if some common-sense articles were written 
for them. We would like an article of two 
thousand words that would show the benefits a 
TARIFF is supposed to ensure us, and another 
(same length) that would show the advantages ot 
FREE TRADE. Make both theories clear to us, 
please. 

Subjects are as thick as blackberries. Who 
will describe the caucus? Who will tell about 
the machinery of the TOWN MEETING? Neither 
of these manuscripts must be over a thousand 
words long. We want to publish plain, short 
statements of the duties of the President of the 
United States, of the Vice-President, of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, of the Secretary of State, 
of the Secretary of War, of the Secretary of the 
Navy, of the Postmaster General, of a Repre 
sentative, of a Senator. Each of these nine ar- 
ticles must be brief, not over one thousand words 


ong. 

Wide Awake wants some good, stirring, ring- 
ing stories of school-life. A seriai story of thirty- 
five to forty thousand words, or short stories cf 
individual experiences, are alike desirable in 
this competition. On one of the vexing ques- 
tions of school life there are alwa two 
opinions and great confusion. Shall a pupil 
speak up ,or not, when a teacher requests the school 
to inform him of the author of a culpable deed? 
Is it honorable or dishonorable to tell? This is 
one ot the subjects on which prize essays are in- 
vited both from instructors and pupils. 

We want a good, bright plan for a Weekly 
News Class in the Grammar and High Schools, 
with the use of maps. We want a good practical 
article on ‘The Use of the Newspaper in School.” 
We want a good helpful article showing our 
young folks how to use the libraries in connec- 
tion with their studies. Probably this class of 
manuscripts must ccme from the teachers in- 
stead of the pupils. 

For particulars about the competition, amount 
of each prize (the whole sum set aside for distri- 
bution is $2,000), how to send manuscripts, and 
for previous hints, get the June, July, August and 
September numbers of Wide Awake. 20 cents 
each. Address 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, PuBLisners 
10-21-1t Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOG 
ey PHSTOGRAPH Y 





With our complete equipments, is a 
ing business, and as a recreation, 
both instructive and exhilarating. 


1 No previous knowledge of eo eo y 
l necessary. simple and _ sure. 

$50 per week —_ made. Send 26c. for 
48 page illustra’ book, with full par- 
ticulars and sample photos. Address 

SSCHULTZE PHOTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
5 Chatham Sq., New York. (Box E). 


y- Process 





NEW SCHOOL AjD are the best and 
cheapest system for conducting day schools in good 
uiet order. A set contains 220 large beautiful 
chromo excelsior, merit and er-dit cards elegantly 
chromo-lithographed in ninety different designs. 
rice r set, $1; half set 110 cards 50c. CHROMO 
E RD CARDS, pretty landscape scenes, flow- 
ers, children, birds, animals, etc., assorted, prices 
r dozen: size 2x3 % in 4c; 2%x4% 6c; 2%x 4 % 
3 3% x4%12c; 3 4x5 % 18c; 4 4x6 25c. CHROMOS. 
size § %x7 &% 2c perdozen. SCHOOL REPORTS. 
weekly or monthly, card board, l0c per doz; on 
thick writing paper 6c per doz. LPHABET 
CARDS, 500 large giadn letters and figures printed on 
250 thick cards % inch square, 25c per set. READ- 
ING CARDS for little ones, ten stories 2c. TOY 
MONEY, like U. 8. coin money, on thick card 
board, $16 worth assorted for 25e. 200 New Patterns 
in Drawing 30c. Large set samples pretty chromo 
school reward, fine gift cards and teachers’ schoo! 
— 2c. New price list and few samples free. 
Al 








tpaid by mail. Postage omnes taken. Please 
send a trial order. A. Jd. FOUCH&CO., 
9-21-9t WARREN, PA. 
See advt of MT. CARROLL SEMINARY (Carrol 
Co., Ill.), in_ last months JOURNAL. Send for an 
**OREAD,*’ FREE. and mention this paper. 
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Hold meetings in the school‘ dis- 
tticts ; agitate the subject; create an 
interest, and secure the early adop- 
tion of the measure for efficient coun- 
ty supervision. 





WE want to have every one of our 
subscribers secure that ‘‘ Standard 
Atlas of the World,’’ described on page 
Mofthisissue. Drop us a line with 
stamp for reply, and we will show 
you how to do it easily. 


As long as the great publishing 
houses continue to employ the most 
Competent men and women of the 
country to write text-books on “ meth- 
ods,’ and as long as they spare no ex- 
pense in paper, type, binding, and in 
the employment of competent agents 


toput these books before the people 
and into the hands of the pupils by 








the million, we do not feel obliged to 
give our space to “methods.” The 
tacher who cannot find all and the 
best ** methods’’ in these text-books 
Will do well to turn their attention to 
some other pursuit. 














St. Louis, October 9, 1888. 
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LET us all unite and post ourselves 
on the necessity and importance of 
County Supervision and sign and cir- 
culate Petitions for immediate action. 
Every county should have one compe- 
tent person to devote their time ex- 
clusively to looking after and building 
up the schools. Let us agitate the 
question and secure this desirable re- 
sult. 





INTELLIGENT school officers see that 
we greatly enrich the community and 
strengthen the intellectual fiber of the 
children too, when we employ and pay 
liberally for cultured men and women 
as teachers. Wecannot get something 
for nothing in our schools, in any di- 
rection, and school officers should not 
try to do this. The people are in fa- 
vor of more liberality on the part of 
our school officers in the employment 
of teachers and in the conductof our 
schools. 

ONE efficient County Superintend- 
ent writes that all the papers in this 
county arein favor of County Super- 
vision, as provided for in section 7086 
of the School Law. The people are 
signing our petitions with a will, and 
all the evidences point tosuccess. In 
this county the average school term 
is ten months, and the average wages 
paid is more than $50 per month. 
This with a competent, efficient coun- 





ty superintendent would be the result | 


in every county in the State. 





Tuat “Standard Atlas of the World” 
can now be secured by every teacher, 
farmer, merchant, student and legis- 
lator in the country, on very easy 
terms, See page 14 of this issue, 


A FORM OF PETITION. 


N” only the teachers but the tax- 
payers of all these States begin 
to realize that we need to have better 
schools and longer school terms, so as 
to afford to those whoare looking for 
new homes in the Fouthwest the best 
possible facilities for educating their 
children. 

We need, to start with, better and 
more efficient and continuous 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 

We print the following as a form of 
petition which is being extensively 
circulated and very numerously 
signed in a large number of counties 
already. We only suggest this form— 
if itis not adapted to your wants or 
condition, get up and circulate a bet- 
ter one. 





PETITION, 
To the Hon. County Court of the 

County of : 

We, the undersigned, free-holders 
residing in the County of ,in the 
State of , desire, and do hereby 
respectfully pray, that the exclusive 
and entire services and whole time of 
a competent person to act as County 
Superintendent of Public Schools, in 
and for said county, shall be em- 
ployed in the duties of such office, and 
that, in addition to his other duties 
prescribed by law, he shall visit the 
schools of the county, hold normal in- 
stitutes, deliver lectures on educa- 
tional and scientific subjects, and do 
such other work as may be recom- 
mended by the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools; and we respectfully 
pray the Court to order the proposi- 
tion of so employing the whole time of 
said County Superintendent to be 
voted up n at the next general elec- 
tion. 

















County, , 1888. 





You can clip this, and paste it so as 
to present it as you have opportunity, 
jand show its importance and neces- 

sity. a 

| LET us consecrate our energies to 
the creation of what is good and ben- 
eficial, and we have already attained 


success. 








It is said that if the efficiency of our 
schools could be doubled by proper 
supervision, it would be equivalent to 
adding $8,907,036.27 to our revenue in 
Missouri, and abouli 136,554 years of 
school life to our children. Itis the 
opinion of those best informed that 
this could be, and that it ought to be 
done. 





Look over the figures of attendance 
at school, and then you will realize 
that we ought to keep the schools open 
nine months out of the twelve, and 
that we ought, in order to secure com- 
petent teachers to make the minimum 
salary $50 per month and the max- 
imum salary up to what the best and 
most competent teachers in other avo- 
cations are paid. Then we can retain 
cultured ladies and gentlemen as 
teachers of our children. 
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Iv is a well established fact that our 
schools have made progress in propor- 
sion to the intelligence and careful- 
ness of efficient county supervision 
This is the experience of every man 
who has given the subjectattention. 

Dr. William T. Harris says that ‘by 
noother agency can the school sys 
tem of a State be so potently lifted up 
and at so small an expenditure of 
money.’’ 








Tus craze for ‘‘methods’’ in place 
of teaching proper subjects, has be- 
come the great weakness of the school 
system. We want substance, and not 
‘methods ’—we want less time and 
effort expended in teaching children 
what they already know, and have 
them taken along into topics in which 
they will feel a new interest. 


Tue Reading Circles should see to 
it that several ot the best Educational 
Journals are wisely and widely circu- 
lated among the people and tax-pay- 
ers. 








It is said that this craze for ‘‘ meth- 
ods’’ consumes seventy per cent. of the 
time spent in school in going over 
ground already familiar to the pupils. 
We had better teach more substance 
and spend less time on methods,’”’ 
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Iris time now to arrange for longer 
school terms and better wages for 
the country teachers. This is a year 
of great bounty and great riches too. 


~~. 





Do not blame people because they 
do not see your work as a teacher as 
you see it. Explain it tothem, talk 
over the matter with them, and let 
them view it from your standpoint 
now and then. It will do good all 
around. 


~~ 





CHEERFULNESS in the School-room 
makes sunshine in-doors and out—the 
cloudiest day. 


THESE bountiful crops—these good 
prices—these days of prosperity—are 
good daysin which to plan for more 
extended schemes of Education and 
for better compensation for those who 
do this patient, solid work in the 
school-room. 








CHILDREN need models more than 
critics. 


THE first duty towards children in 
this world is to make them happy. 
The next to make them intelligent and 
truthful. 





Tuts new civilization rules by ideas. 








We fear our teachers and school 
officers do not weigh quite as cale- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal School, Indiana: 

“The live teacher who provides 
himself or herself with the proper 
tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not.”’ 

This is true because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done, ‘‘ with these proper 
tools for teaching.”’ 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these ‘‘helps’’ more 
than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. 


Lert us utilize in all the States what 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris says of the duties 
and advantages of both, the City and 
County Superintendency. Let the 
people and tax-payers see and read 
these statements and arguments. 

Reproduce them in the county pa- 
pers, read them over in the Institutes 
and at the educational meetings, state 
and restate them to your more intelli- 
gent patrons and enlist their interest 
and sympathy, and we shall win. 








ILLITERACY in a country like this 
is a cauldron of terror and evil—illit- 
eracy is chaos and disorder. 


INTELLIGENCE means childhood in- 
structed and raised up -—letters and 
science propagated and light iliumin- 





PASS THE BLAIR BILL. 


** "Tis not so above; 
There is no shuffling, 
There the action lies in its true nature.”” 
—SHAK. 





| Bec. the House of Representatives 
pass the Blair Bill, and so remove 
and avert the curse of six millions of 
illiterates. 

The United States Senate has passed 
this bill three times. 


The vote the last time in the affirm- 
ative, 39, is the largest it has ever re- 
ceived, the two previous being re- 
spectively 36 and 33. 
The Committee on education in the 
House of Representatives who are re- 
sponsible for reporting or for the delay 
of this beneficient measure consists of 
Allen D. Candler, of Georgia. 
Peter P. Mahoney, of New York. 
William. H. Crain, of Texas. 
Asher G. Caruth, of Kentucky. 
Charles R. Buckalew, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Edward Lane, of Illinois. 
James E. Cobb, of Alabama. 
John B. Pennington, of Delaware. 
James O’Donnell, of Michigan. 
Joseph D.-Taylor, of Ohio. 
Charles a Russell, of Connecticut. 
James J. Belden, of New York. 
James B. White, of Indiana. 
Friends of this bill had better write 
direct to members of this Committee 
uging them to report the bill early for 
action. 





IGNORANCE is danger. Ignorance 
is Anarchy. Does it not seem as 
though this is a law which is re- 
vealing itself, and revealing itself in 
the inexplicable order of human oc- 
currences, with a degree of persisten- 
cy and exactitude which up to the 
present had belonged only to materi- 
al facts? Would it not be startling if 
certain laws of history were to be 
made manifest to men with the same 
preciseness, the same inflexibility, 
and, so to speak, the same harshness, 
as the great laws of nature? 

We repeat it—ignorance is dan- 
ger. Ignorance is Anarchy ! 
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Do we get this andteachand work 
in this spirit? ‘‘Itis the vision of the 
whole that emancipates the individ- 
ual. Goethe has expressed this ex- 
actly: To the narrow mind, what- 
ever he attempts is still a trade, 
{whether it be shoemaking or preach- 
ing the gospel, school teaching or 
poetizing]; for the higher, an art; and 
the highest, in doing one thing does 
all; or, to speak with less par- 
adox, in the one thing which he does 
rightly, he sees the likeness of all 
that is done rightly.”’ 





LET us add heroism to the curricu- 
lum of our public school studies. 





To beable to distinguish the move- 
ment necessary to a right education 
of the people is the genius and the 





ates all hearts. It is worth all it 
costs. 


THESE teachers gather together the 
imperishable children of the past, 
and increase them by kindling new 
light among our sons and daughters, 
and so make life and death ever radi- 
ent with immortality. 


In ignorance and idleness there is 
hate and perpetual despair. 
“SHAKSPEARE’S sympathy was 
boundless ; his soul was not confined 
to his own narrow body; it roamed at 
large and inhabited the whole of hu- 
manity ; it entered the hearts ofall 
mankind, felt and understood all 
their virtues and all their frailties; 
and represented them lovingly and 
yet impartially.” 
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WHY THESE LIMITATIONS? 


‘*He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading.*’ 
—SHAK. 
W* must use and utilize all our 
resources in our teaching; get 
out of and above district, county and 
State boundaries, The multiplication 
table is as true and as important in 
our school curriculum in Texas as in 
Maine—west of the Mississippi river 
as well as east of it. State lines do 
not bound principle or wall in truth. 

The teacher—the editor whose work 
is bounded by State lines, needlessly 
limits and cripples his growth and his 
usefulness. 

Growth and power comes to the in- 
dividual and the school system from 
using all the resources we can lay our 
hands upon to upbuild, strengthen 
and inspire the people. 

Emerson says: 

“In order to a knowledge of the re- 
sources of the scholar, we must not 
rest in the use of slender accomplish- 
ments,—of faculties to do this and 
that other feat with words; but we 
must pay our vows to the highest 
power, and pass, if it be possible, by 
assiduous love and watching, into the 
visions of absolute truth The growth 
of the intellect is strictly analogous 
in all individuals. 

It is larger reception of a common 
soul. Able men, in general, have 
good dispositions, and a respect for 
justice; because an able man is noth- 
ing else than a good, free, vascular or- 
ganization, whereinto the universal 
spirit freely flows ; so that his fund of 
justice is not only vast, but infinite. 
All men, in the abstract, are just and 
good; what hinders them, in the par- 
ticular, is the momentary predomin- 
ance -of the finite and individual over 
the general truth. 

The condition of our incarnation in 
a private self, seems to be a perpetu- 
al tendency to prefer the private law, 
to obey the private impulse, to the 
exclusion of the law of universal 
being. 

The great man is great by means of 
the predominance of the universal 
nature; he has only to open his 
mouth, and it speaks ; he has only to 





virtue of the real teacher. 
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All men catch the word, or embrag 
the deed, with the heart, for it is vey 
ily theirs as much as his; but in they 
this disease of an excess of organi 
tion cheats them of equal issue. 
Nothing is more simple than greaj 
ness; indeed, to be simple is to } 
great. All vision, all genius, come 
by renouncing the too officious acti 
ty of the understanding, and givi 
leave and amplest privilege to t 
spontaneous sentiment. Out of thi 
must all that is alive and genial j 


Unive 
parate 


thought go. | ip 
Men grind and grind in the mill on 
a truism, and nothing comes out bg 
“M 


what was put in. But the mome 
they desert the tradition, and speak 
spontaneous thought, inStantly poe 
ry. wit, hope, virtue, learning, ane 
dote, all flock to their aid. Obser 
the phenomenon of extempore deba 
Aman of cultivated mind, but x 
served habits, sitting silent, admir 
the miracle of free, impassioned, pi 
turesque speech, in the man addrey 
ing an assembly ; —a state of bein 
and power, how unlike his own! Pr 
ently his own emotion rises to | 
lips, and overflows in speech. 
must also arise and say somewha 
Once embarked, once having ovd 
come the novelty of the situation, | 
finds it just as easy and natural 
speak —to speak with thoughts, wi 
pictures, with rhythmical balance 
sentences—as it was to sit silent; fo 
it needs not to do, but to suffer; } 
only adjusts himself to the free spi 
which gladly utters itself throug 
him ; and motion is as easy as rest. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
ITS COURSE OF STUDY. 


**Seeming parted 
But yet an union in partition.”’ 
—Sak 


isan is strength The unifo 
gauge is a grand thing for t 
Railroad system. In a late report 
the Commissioner of Education, 
is stated that the number of pupils 
city High Schools was then over 3} 
000 ; in institutions for secondary! 
struction over 152 000; in the preps 
atory schools over 18,000; in otli 
schools enough more to make upt 
total of 271,000. This does notinclu 
the free High Schools outside of citi 
containing 7,500 inhabitants a d ov4 
Students from these had entered ¢ 
lege within a year to the number 
over 8,200, not including scienti 
schools into which 1,100 had enter 
The value of grounds, buildings 
paratus, etc., about $28,000,000. 
The number of students increas 
by thousands annually. 
‘There are great differences of op! 
ion, and no little confusion of mind 
to the courses of study, methods of] 
struction and standards of attainmé 
for its various purposes.”’ 
“The persons whose business it is 
see that the secondary and supetl 
institutions are properly co-ordivaté 
seem to be fully alive to the pres 
necessities of the case.” 
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be forced to act, and it acts 


For “that large class of pup§ for? 
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embrag whose school education ends with 
itis ve—tthe secondary grade,’’ -“‘courses of 
t in then study have not been carefully plan- 
organizg ned.” 

ul issues -The endowed schools of England for 
an Tea secondary instruction, do not even 
is to Wigim at any uniformity of studies .or 
iS, CoMMmethods—nay, rather, avoid it as a 
us actifdanger and evil. 

id givin 
ye to t 
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The pre-requisites of our leading 
Universities are much the same. Pre- 
paratory schools must conform. 

“The function of the High School 
isradically different from that of the 


1e mill Academy or the College.’ 
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“ Many a High School course of 
study has been modified in conse- 
quence of the well-considered, well- 
balanced course of the St Louis High 
School,’’ and many others yet need it, 
and will attain it. As the city goes, 
so goes the adjacent country in due 
time, sending children quite a dis- 
tance to attend the High School, which 
reacts to elevate the standard, in and 
by every student thus benefited, all 
slong the line down to the youngest 
of the primary scholars, five miles 


































eech. Hg*way- 
omewha™ To improve one school in the series 
ring ovegacts both upward and downward. 
uation, Adapt tbe High School skillfully to 
natural @its proper function, and we supply 
ghts, wilfwell qualified students to the uni- 
balance@iversity ; we stimulate and inspire all 
jilent ; fits other pupils; we elevate and ex- 
suffer; Bitethezeal of the Grammar Schools 
) free spi A 
if throug to prepare for promotion; and we 
y as rest thus open places for the younger schol- 
ats who aspire to rise, and are daily 
OL, prepared. 
DY. Most of all, the course of study pur- 
3 sued in the High School should be 
—*"“f closely correlated both ways. If the 
.e unifor§ proportion of two-thirds never passes 
ng for t§theline of eleven years,in school atten- 
ie report @#dance, such a course should be very 
ication, §carefully outlined for these as will ac- 
of pupils§complish what they need most and 
1 over iMyet serve as the basis of progress for 
condary ig the scholars who take a Jonger term 
the prep of years, progress unbroken, contin- 
); in othguous, and accelerating, as they gain 
ake up t@Power and discipline, none sacrificed, 
notinclug20ne impeded, none slighted, none 
ide of cit§defrauded of their rights as nascent 
‘sa d ovgtizens, preparing for a nobler citizen- 
ontered hip than even their parents enjoy, as 
» number °Urs is the noblest by far in the vast 
¢ scientig#dvancement of civil liberty since 
ad enter ven the days of England under Wil-. 
ildings # iam and Mary. 
), 000. L. W. Hart. 
s increas scala a i as oa 
WHEN one has to deal with the en- 
ices of opf#emies of this country—with those 
1 of mind§ Who use place and power to perpetu- 
ethods off ate illiteracy and cripple intelligence, 
‘attainme§ the truth must be told. 
Sere ete se ee ee 
iness itis§_ Ourof intelligence comes a higher 
nd supe" civilization and more freedom and 
o-ordinat§ power for the people—from illiteracy 
the pref Comes weakness, despair and anarchy 
~which do you stand for and work 
; of pupil for? 


LET us enlarge our ideas of our 
work as teachers, and its extent also. 
We educate for something beyond the 
text-book, the school district, the 
County and the State These are 
means to an end only. We prepare 
for the great work—the great writers 
—the great deeds—the great country. 
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To use the language of .Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria, “to understand 
a great writer you must read him 
again and again. You must learn to 
love the poet before you understand 
him.’’ So with Shakspeare, once 
loved he will be a lifetime favorite. 
‘‘ Let any one become thoroughly ac 
quainted with Shakespeare,” said 
Bishop Spalding in a lecture in this 
city, ‘‘and that man will have a won- 
derful access of intelligence and open 
mindedness—a wonderful develop- 
mentin this respect.’ Noble words 
fitly spoken! The distinguished pre- 
latetersely and truly expressed the 
opinion of all those who have given 
the subject the attention which it de- 
serves. This may be called idealism, 
but all thinking men know that the 
American people are sadly in need of 
a little more idealism than they at 
present possess. We need this far 
more than any other materialimprove- 


ment. 
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NEW YORK. 
**Let me be privileged by my place and message 
To be a speaker free.’’ 
—SHAK. 





we gti and Salt, Madam— 
Pepper and Salt—but no 
vinegar !’’ said Hon. Tom Corwin to 
the old lady who asked him if he 
would have ‘ condiments in his tea.’’ 

We find plenty of ‘pepper and salt,’’ 
but no “‘vinegar,’’ in the able address 
given before the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, at the last 
meeting of that body, by Hon Andrew 
S. Draper, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


We wish we could put a copy of this 
document into the hands of every 
school teacher and school officer 
in the country. We promise our 250- 
000 readers some ‘ extracts’? now and 
then as we can find room for them— 
though ‘‘ extracts’’ will scarcely do 
justice to the address. 

What sort of men ought the ‘‘Trus- 
tees ’’ of the Empire State to be ? 

They ‘‘controlled the expenditure of 
$15,000,0C0 last year—more than $9,000,- 
000 of which they paid to teachers in 
wages.”’ 

What sort of teachers ought New 
York to have—to whom they pay 
more than $9,000,000? 

Well, this address tells a great deal 
about what sort of ‘‘Trustees” and 
“Teachers”? use and administer this 
$15,000,000! at present with great 
plainness of speech, and we should 
judge with fidelity to fact. 

‘‘Pepper and salt’’—but ‘‘no vine- 





t 


gar !”’ 
Here is a specimen : 


(Laughter.) Therule has changed. I 
find that the modern trustee instead 


board around, now, sometimes insists 


that she shall board with him [laugh- | 


ter] sothat he shall participate ina 
division of the wages. 

I will not say that this thing is gen- 
eral, but our correspondence shows 
that there is so much of itas tojustify 
me in referring to it upon a public oc- 
casion. I therefore say that any 
agreement with a trustee in which 
he is personally interested, out of 
which he is to derive any personal 
benefit or advantage whatever, is to 
that extent at least, void and of no ef- 
fect [Applause.] Such an agree- 
ment ought never to be entered into. 
If it has been it may be disregarded. 
A late amendment to the Penal Code 
makes it a misdemeanor for any school 
officer to be personally interested in 
any agreement to which he is offi- 
cially a party, and this is only a stat- 
utory recognition of a common law 
principle which has long existed. So 
teachers may know that the trustee 
can have no personal interest in the 
way they spend theirmoney. If they 
have agreed to board with him the 
agreement is bad whether the boardis 
or not [laughter], and I have no doubt 
the board will ordinarily be found to be 
so. [Laughter.] Any such agreement 
may be wholly ignored and disregar- 


ded.’’ More anon. 
rr 


MORE OF IT. 
** *Tis not his wont to be the hindmost man 


Whate’er occasion keeps him.’’ 
—SHAK. 





oN. ANDREW 8S. DRAPER, State 

Superintendent of New York, 
thus reinforces the plea of Hon. T. 
M. Goodknight for a larger, broader 
culture. He says: 

“Teachers are bound to be pro- 
gressive. They are bound to read 
educational works and periodicals 
and promote the interests of conven- 
tions and institutes and associations 
everywhere. 

The school system is a State school 
system. Its advance must be along 
general lines. 

Your prosperity must contribute to 
help the entire systsm even that part 
lying away at the other side of the 
State, whose well-being is linked 
with yours. The system is super- 
vised and directed by common au- 
thority ; it is controlled by one Legis- 
lature and maintained at common ex- 
pense. It must rise or fall together. 


You are the representatives of this |’ 


system, its agents and instruments 
and you must work out its success. 
The State has a right to expect that 
you shall be good instruments. It has 
a right to get the best it can. If there 
are more persons who desire to teach 
in the public schools than there are 
public schools to be taught, then it 
seems to me that it is an entirely rea- 





sonable and sound proposition that it 


* Our ancestors boarded around. 


of insisting that the teacher shall’ 
| 





is the business of the State to take 
the best of them [applause], to sift 
out, and weed out, and drive 
out, and keep out persons who 
are not fit for the service, or 
rather those who are least fit for it, 
to the end that the persons who shall 
be employed—who shall be put forth 
to manage and direct the schools of 
the State—shall be the bestit can get. 

It is the business of the,teachers of 
the State to bear that matter in mind. 
They must advance themselves, and 
they must help the school system to 
advance. If each year does not wit- 
ness personal growth and develop- 
ment and added interest in gener. 1 
educational work, there is something 


wrong somewhere.”’ 
a 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


Tis asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; the discipline in- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be wort’ 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writlng, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 








GeET some ‘tools to work with,” 
early in the session. You can do ten 
times as much work and ten times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
without these “helps.” 

Get “‘some tools to work with.” 





LET us by practical, faithful work 
in the school-room demonstrate to a 
much larger extent the power and in- 
dependence of intelligence. 
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THE crops are so abundant and 
money issoplenty, let us arrange for 
longer school terms and for better 
compensation for our teachers. They 
earnit and are worthy of it. It will 
all come back to usin the better and 
broader culture of our children. 

Se sadiiananbie ais 

A HOUSE without books and news- 
papers is like a house without win- 
dows. 





CIVILIZATION is great; but the ideal 
is greater, and he alone leads and 
preaches who follows and dares to 
trust the ideal, ‘‘the things that are 
not,” but which “shall put to shame 
the things that are.” 


ae 
be 


Iris the glory of life, of man, of God, 
that the human heart itself has in it 
the roots and germs of all the faith 
and piety which were in Jesus; and 


the tap root is moral aspiration. 
————-_o<ee—______ 


THE commerce of intellect loves all 
lands and seeks distant shores. The 
small retail dealer trades only with 
his 
chant, whether of wares or ideas, links 
the four quarters of the globe. 








ScHoo. officers begin to under- 
stand that they cannot get something 
for nothing. A teacher of ability is in 
demand, and his worth brings its 
price, as much as a reaper or a mower. 
Let us provide for and pay adequate 
wages to secure the best for the chil- 
dren the short time they have to 
spend in school. 


~~ 
o<+ 





ARKANSAS. 
**Bind not all the harm upon yourself: 
e Make those that do offend you suffer too.** 


_ —SHAK. 





HE little political flurry in Ar- 
kansas is like that in almost 
every other State. Evilsare apt to be 
exaggerated and talked about, while 
the good points in her people, her 
schools, churches, railroads, land and 
productions are overlooked. This is 
of course all wrong. Look at the 
facts. There are 5,000,000 acres of 
public lands open to settlement under 
homestead laws of the United States. 
There are 2,000,000 more acres owned 
by the State and offered to settlers. 
Thirty thousand square miles of vir- 
gin forest are ready for the North- 
ern lumbermen. Twelve thousand 
square miles of coal fields await de- 
velopment. Arkansas ranks third 
among the States in the product of 
manganese and a beginning can hard- 
ly be said to have been made on her 
mineral wealth. The streets of Little 
Rock are being paved with granite 
. taken froma deposit said to be the 


near neighbor—the great mer-| ‘ 





largest and finest in the country, re- 
cently opened within sight of the city. 

The Iron Mountain and Southern 
Railroad traversing the State in all 
directions, and this too amid a greater 
length of navigable rivers than is 
possessed by any other State, insures 
for Arkansas cheap transportation for 
all time to all markets in all directions. 

Certainly the time has come when a 
State with such possibilities will no 
longer let a fiurry in politics interfere 
with its progress. 

As long as Arkansas can draw and 
retain such leading educators as Prof 
Thomas Crawford, Prof’s Howell, Rus- 
sell, Rightsell, Conger, Miss Ida Joe 
Brooks, Mrs. Savage, and hosts of 
others who are an honor to any State 
in the Union, her progress and her in- 
tellectual and moral advancement is 
assured. 


PROF. THOMAS CRAWFORD, 
Supt. Schools, Malvern, Ark. 

W hy not keep the fact before the peo- 
ple that Arkansas is now paying more 
for free school education, in proportion 
to her taxable values, than any State 
in the Union. The expenditures lust 
year for school purposes amounted to 
$897,623, and there were 374,767 pupils 
in her free schools besides those in 
private schools, colleges, and in at- 
tendance upon the State University. 

The County Examiners, who act as 
County Superintendents, are co-oper- 
ating for more efficient County Super- 
vision, believing with Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, that ‘‘it is the most important 
link in the entire system of education- 
alsupervision. Its cost to the State is 
very small in comparison with the 
entire outlay. By no other agency 
can the school system of a State be so 
potently lifted up and at so small an 
expenditure of money.” 

(+ --em@e-—--— -— 

Keep the people posted on what 
the schools are doing. 

CIRCULATE the printed page among 
the people. 








A MAN who can read, is trouble- 





some. 


LET us all unite and sign and circu- 
late Petitions for more efficient 
County Supervision. 

Every county should have one man 
to devote his time exclusively to look- 
ing after and building up the schools. 

Let us agitate the question. 





SHAKSPEARE ig the radiant sun 
whose light will for all time to come 
illuminate the world of thought. He 
has covered the whole range of 
thought; he has left no portrait of 
human nature unpainted; he has left 
nothing, however, abstract or ab- 
struse, unexplored or unexplained. 





THE GREAT SANTA FE SYS- 
TEM 


Cy teachers return from the Pa- 
cific coast with the best impres- 
sions of the three or four great tra: s- 
continental lines of railway stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Geography assumes a new and real 
importance never before dreamed of. 
The possibilities afforded now, with 
these increased facilities for traffic 
and the exchange of productions, the 
immense wealth developed by these 
lines, astonish and enrich all. 

Take the Sante Fe line reach- 
ing now. from Chicago to old 
Mexico, touching a dozen States 
and territories withits feeders, and in- 
vading our sister republic on the 
southin order to find more States to 
conquer. The Sante Fe system has in- 
creased the wealth of these States and 
territories a thousand million dollars, 
and is securely binding the South- 
west and Northeast: together with 
bands of steel and invisible bonds a 
thousand-fold stronger than steel. 

The Santa Fe Route is running the 
handsomest trains in the world be- 
tween Chicago and Kansas City. The 
Pullman Vestibule trains of the Chi- 
cago, Santa Fe and California Rail- 
way, are the nearest approach on 
wheels to the comforts and conven- 
iences of home. A prominent feature 
connected with the Santa Fe Vesti- 
bule trains is the abandonment of the 
car stove, and the introduction of 
steam heat taken direct from the 
locomotive. The trains are lighted by 
electricity. These trains are built to 
take rank over all others, and to 
afford passengers the greatest safety 
and utmost comfort. G. D. Nicholson 
is the Gen’l. Passenger Agent, “A, T. 
&S8. F. R. R.,’’ Topeka; while Mr. 
Emmons Blaine, at Chicago, occupy- 
ing thesame position on the Chicago, 
Santa Fe and California Ry., has by 
his ability already made this the pop- 
ular and favorite route between Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. 





Or course, when people come to un- 
derstand what a short time children 
are in school under the best organized 
systems—it will be easy to secure not 
only longer school terms, but better 
compensation for our experienced 





and more competent teachers. 








I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School. 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Il. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Cataiogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 


1704 Washirgton Ave. 
5-21-tf 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, » 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Z Geology, in 
f 
. 





cology, Mineralogy, and 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Bedical Course, arid in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof, Gro. J. Brusn, 
‘tive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 17-J-6-tf 


“ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The tu] 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 

artment offers the best advantages for preparing 
or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year Term begins Sept. 10, 188, 

For particulars, address 
EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill. 











Northwestern University. 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D. D., LL. D.. 
President. One Hundred Professors and Instruct- 
ors, and over 1300 students. The university offer 
in its Academic, Collegiate, Theological, Pharma- 
ceutical, Dental and Law Departments, and also in 
Oratory, Art and Music, the highest educational 
a under the most favorable influences ani 
at a moderate cost. For catalogues address the 
President, or Prof. H. F. Fisk. 

7-21-4t, 





Canapa, London. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College, sas sew equal 
and no superior in America, LITERATURE, Mt- 
sic, ART, ELOCUTION. Climate exceptionally 
healthy. TERMS MODERATE. 


REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., PRIN. 
5-21-6t 





Brooke Hall Female Seminary. 
Media, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
This School standing firmly on its well earned rep- 
utation, under the same Principal for thirty-two 
years, commences its Fall session September 19th. 
7-21-4t. M. L. EASTMAN, Principal. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 

Now inciudes CALLANAN COLLEGE; has Liter 
ary, Normal, Bible, Law, Medical, Commercial, 
Musical and Art Departments. Fifty able Instruc- 
tors, superior facilities, pleasant surroundings. Ex- 
penses low. Catalogues free. Address, 

G. T. CARPENTER, Chancellor, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 





7-21-4t. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 5001 Lake Avenue. 


Kenwood Institute. 
A Home and Day School for young ladies. Pre 
ee for Vassar College and The Univer 
sity of Wisconsin. Twelve young ladies receive! 
as boarders in family of the Principals. Special 
courses in Literature, History,and Art. Large and 
handsomely furnished building with beautiful 
grounds on the lake shore. Terms, . 
Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, 
ie ANNIE E. BuTTs, 
-21- 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 4313-15 Walnut Street. 


A Thorough French and English 
Home SCHOOL, for 20 girls. Under the charge o 
Mme. H. CLERC and Miss MARION L. PECK: 
French taught orally and practically in two yea" 
course. All English lessons very carefully taugh' 
Terms, $300.00a year. 8-21-12t 


BLACKBURN UNIVERSITY, E 
At 1 1, Fall term Sept. 4. 5# 
a Gortin py) el Art nd usic 
Accomplished teachers. Superior facilities. Mv 
seum and laboratories. Ample room for bot 
sexes. Address as above, E, L, MURD. 
President. g-at-4t 


} Principals. 











ORGANIZE a Reading Circle amon{ 
the older pupils and some of the pe 
ple outside, and meet every week. I! 
will pay. 


re 
Please mention this Journal in 





answering advertisements. 
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In the McCune College, at Louisiana, 
Mo., under the Presidency of Rev. H. 
T. Morton and an able Faculty, there 
has been established a course of spe-. 
cial training for lay workers and 
teachers called a Christian Normal 
School. The purpose is the training 
of Christian teachers who may go out 
prepared to teach in our secular or 
public schools after the most approv- 
ed methods, and also to organize Sun- 
day-schools, conduct Bible-readings, 
prayer-meetings and Sunday-school 
teacher’s meetings. In all our church- 
es the want of competent Christian 
teachers is deeply felt. All the facil- 
ities for Bible study—maps, Bible 
dictionaries, commentaries, concord- 
ances, etc.—are supplied in this Col- 
lege library. Young men and ladies 
may pursue this course in connection 
with the regular College studies. 

Prof. Morton possesses peculiar 
qualifications for this training be- 
cause of his large, varied and success- 
ful experience as an Institute Con- 
ductor in Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, 
Nebraska, and other States. He is 
specially apt, useful and successful 
in this line of work, and his large ex- 
perience we hope will be utilized in 
the season of Institutes outside of and 
beyond the walls of McCune College. 

Mention should be made of Mr. A. 

J. McCune, who with a truly Christian 
liberality, has relieved the College 
from debt and considerably enlarged 
the buildings. It is due to his enlight- 
ened devotion to the cause of Chris- 
tian education, that the College is still 
maintained in its enlarged sphere of 
usefulness. 





PARADISE is open to all kind hearts | , 


and we need not travel far to find it. 





DorEs our grading in the schools 
help, or retard pupils? What objec- 
tion can there be when a child has 


learned a topic, in going on to another | # 


branch of it. Grading should be so 
flexible as to let pupils go ahead—there 
is no danger of their knowing too 
much. 


=< 





HAVE we not had enough of 
that sort of criticism of the schools, 
which tells us what they are not? We 
think so. 








epee 

Let us hear more of the quiet, persis- 
tent, silent work they have done, and 
are doing, in training some eight mil- 
lions of children into a wiser, nobler 
and more productive citizenship. 


ase 
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Houp meetings in the school dis- 
tricts ; agitate the subject; create an 


, interest, and secure the early adop- 


tion of measures for longer school 
terms, for County Supervision, and for 
better compensation to teachers of ex- 
perience and ability. 





THERE is a good deal on page l4of 
this issue of value to every reader of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL or Epuca- 
TION. 


KENTUCKY. 


**Like richest alchemy 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness.’’ 
—SHaK. | 
pen grand old Commonwealth 

& shows progress in educational 
matters, by the amendments made to 
the common school laws at the last 
session. 

We are indebted to Hon. Jos. Dis- 
ha Picket, Supt. of Public Instruction 
for a brief digest of these amend- 
ments. 

Provision is made for 

COUNTY SUPERVISION 
to a certain extent, but whether it is 
adequate to the demands of the State, 
time will determine. 

Institutes are to be held, and the 
County Supt. is to be present and to 
publish the proceedings in ‘‘pamphlet 
form.’’ This is an important move in 
the right direction. 

If such addresses as have been made, 
and such as it has been our privilege 
to listen to several times by some of 
the leading educators in Kentucky, 
can be put into print so the people 
can read and re-read them; the im- 
portance of this feature of the law 
can scarcely be properly estimated. 





vex those who use it in a future day.”’ 
Since the public school teacher is the 


handle and inspect and try to polish 
and adjust the roughest of the living 
stones that will be worked into this 
temple of state, one needs hardly to 
apologize for asking your considera- 
tion of the work needed at your hands 
in this department of society. 


* * * * * * 


The teacher, of all agencies, is 
the one to deal with this subject, 
which touches and is touched by ev- 
ery other one belonging to society. 
Citizenship is of such far-reaching 
force, and so manifold in its bearings, 
that itrises up and demands recogni- 
tion in every school by every teacher 
and pupil. We have no other educa- 
ting force that touches all rising cit- 
izens. I donot stand alone in urging 
this matter on your attention. It 
seems as the tops of the mountains of 
a rising continent appearing above the 
waters. Thanks to the late Legisla- 
ture, and especially to Senator Peter- 
man, the chairman of the joint Com- 
mittee on Education therein, we have 
itin our public schools a year from 
now. We have never been ordered to 
do a more important work. 

* * * * * * 


| 
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We have, in round numbers, say 
six hundred thousand pupils in this 
State between six and twenty years of 
age, one-half of whom are boys. Then 
we may safely say two hundred 
thousand of these boys will be voters 
within the next ten years. Suppose 
we can and do control the training of 
these two hundred thousand voters 
in civil government and practical pol- 
itics during the time. Now suppose 
they shall be organized into an army 
to vote and work for sufficient local 
taxation to make our schools efficient 


S| and good enough for the best. With 





HON T. M. GOODKNIGHT. 

Take, for instance, some vf the ad- 
dresses made by Hon. T. M. Good- 
knight and others before the State 
and County Associations, and they 
will become in ‘“‘pamphlet form” inval- 
uable as campaign documents for 
the aid of teachers amongst the people 
and for declamation among the pu- 
pils. We present below extracts from 
an address by Hon. T.M.Goodknight 
of Franklin on 

‘(THE TEACHER AND THE FUTURE 

CITIZEN.”’ 

He said: ‘Standing, as we hope, 
at the threshold of a new po- 
litical era, it seems peculiarly appro- 
priate that we look in‘o the move- 
ments of the machinery of the State 
and study the various parts, and in- 
quire how torenew the weaker with 
better ones as they silently drop away. 
He was a philosopher who said, in 





substance, if not in words, ‘ A brok- 
en thread in the warp now will make 





arentin the woof that will rise to 


such a voting and working power in 
hand we can dictate to any 
party in power the legislation 
needed to secure a good system of 
schools for the State, and the money 
needed to put and keep them in run- 
ningorder and get them. Politicians 
are obliged to bedeaf to our demands | 
until we begin toeducate our voters 
to think of these things as we do. Be- 
gin this work and press it for a few 
years, and they will begin to prick up 


CIRCULATE the printed page among 
the people by loaning your Educa- 


‘first and about the only person to} tional papers. 


Oe ee fae an 

THE election will soon beover. Then 
it will be well to organizea good read- 
ing circle. 





How fo Gure 

SKin § dealp 

DISEASES 

owith thee 

B CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
I and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, arespeedily, economically and 
permanently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 

CutTicura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTIcuRA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every 
form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to 
scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurRA, soc. ; Soar, 
25¢; RESOLVENT $:. Prepared by the PoTtTER 
DRvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAss. 

a@-Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








a@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@@ 
z= skin prevented by ‘OuTICURA Soap. -@8 





Relief in one minute, for all pains and 
weaknesses, in CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
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This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations, the vir- 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Countries, stands 


PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 


so It is a tnowledged by thousands of 
ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave blacks spots in the pores, 
or other discolorations. All conclude by saying: “ Itis 
the best preparation for the skin I have ever used.” “It 
BEAUTIFUL ‘vic: 
making 
my skin smart and rae, a “After having tried every 
article, 1 consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it.” Sold by all 
ggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. or mailed free up- 

on receipt of price, Cc 

cents ~er box. 


ae N. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 





is the only ar- 
use without 





NoTHING can be made of nothing. 
The child or person who has laid up 
no material can produce no combi- 
nations. On the other hand, how 


| bright and luminous and strong the 
| character which is ‘stored full of the 


resources of careful study and the re- 
serves of facts. 





Dip you notice that you get the 





their ears and listen. In a few more 
they will bow to you, and shortly, 
they will approach you and say, “My; 
good friend, what will you? I am your 
servant.”’ 

Am I right in this? If so, you ap-. 
preciate the propriety of this discuss- | 
ion; you see the relation of the teach- 
er tothe future citizen as one of su- 
preme importance; the power of the 
teacher over him to be fraught with 
grand results for good or evil to socie- 
ty, and the need of a properly instruc- 


| 


_ ted citizenship in order to the present 


and future prosperity of this State and 
Nation.”’ 


New York Weekly World—the ten 
page Weekly Globe-Democrat—and 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpDUCA- 
TION—all sent postpaid one year for 
$2? Thisis a great deal of reading 
matter for a very little money. 





You will miss one of the most im- 
portant things in thisissue if you fail 
to read carefully page 14. Do not hur- 
ry over it. 





Do not fail to look over carefully our 
advertising columns. We find the 
worth of the JOURNAL for a year 
many times over in this department of 


| every issue. 
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American Journal of Education, 


$1.00 per year in advance. 





W. 8S. SUTTON, Houston, Tex...) » 
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Hop on to the competent, faithful 
teachers. Increase their compensa- 
tion sothey can equip themselves for 
better work in the school-room and 
among the people too. All this money 
and care for our schools comes back 
in better and more intelligent citizen- 
ship. 


em 

INTELLIGENCE is the sentinel who 
watches over the needs and wants of 
the common people under our form of 


government. 
a 





OuR greatness lies, not so much in | : 


being strong, asin the right using ot 
strength. 


_—_—_—aP eae" 
Our real life is a progress from want 
to want, and from attainment to at- 
tainment ; but not from enjoyment to 


enjoyment. 
or 


Teacu the children that health is 
so necessary to all the duties as well 
as the pleasures of life, that the crime 
of squandering it is equal to the folly 
of squandering it. 

RES Ae OE ee 

THE day on which the distress of 
the many seizes upon the riches of the 
few, darkness reigns ; there is nothing 
left, nothing for anybody. This ig- 
norance is full of perils. When the 
crowd looks with these ey-s upon the 
rich, itis not ideas which occupy ev- 
ery mind, it is events. 
costs ; Intelligence pays. 


Ignorance 


a em 


TEXAS. 
**More reasons for this action 
At our more leisure shall I render you,** 
—SHAK. 





i we renomination of Hon. Oscar 
H. Cooper, as State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, is a move 
in the right direction for the educa- 
tional interests of Texas. 

He has been for years closely iden- 
tified with allthe various instrumen- 
talities for educating the people of 
this Empire of the Southwest. 

On the question of 

COUNTY SUPERVISION 
he isclear and emphatic. He says: 

“The necessity for local supervision 
is so generally recognized by city 
school authorities that every city in 
the State has its superintendent. 
Thorough and efficient supervision has 
been the chief agency in bringing the 
city systems to their present standard. 
But the necessity for the supervision 
of therural schools has not yet been 
generally recognized. If cities, with 
the advantages of well-graded schools, 
of a long term,and of well-trained and 
experienced teachers, need supervis- 
ion and are so much benefitted by it, 


their shorter terms, frequent changes 
of teachers, and teachers of less thor- 
ough training, can not be expected to 
do efficient work without it. The ar- 
guments in favor of the supervision of 
ungraded schools in the country are 
unanswerable. 





| 
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JOSEPH BALDWIN. 


Houston State Normal 
School, Huntsville, Tex. 

The State Superintendent says: 

“The work of this school is of great 
value to the State, and he urges that 
at least one more normal school be pro- 
vided, to be located somewhere in the 
northern or northwestern portion of 
Texas. The establishment of an- 
other normal school would double the 
number of properly equipped teachers 
educated in the State.” 

Dr Baldwin’s work there as in Mis- 
souri has been both eminently useful 
and eminently popular and successful. 
He works and teaches and trains on 
the broad basis which makes the 
wealth of culture and the wealth of 
character common He lives and 
works in aspirit and with a purpose 
which seems to say— 


Pres. Sam 


**My wealth is common; I possess 
No petty province, but the whole: 
What's mine alone is mine far less 
Than treasures shared by every soul. 
Talk not of store, 
Millions or more, 


Or values which the purse may hold, 
But this divine, 
Town the mine, 
Whose grains outweigh a planet's gold. ** 
*All mine is thine,* the real-soul saith: 
‘The weal h Tam must thou become, 
Richer and richer, breath by breath, 
Immortal gain, immortal room !"* 
And since all his 
Mine also is, 
Life*s gift outruns my faney far. 
And drowns the dreaim 
In larger stream. 
As morning drinks the mornine star."* 
—_——— o —— 
THANKS and honor to those teach- 
ers who train for a nobler, wiser citi- 
zenship. 


——— LL ——— 

WE take it to be an evidence of a 
candid ingenuous mind, to delight 
in the good name and in commenda- 
tions of others who are worthy, to pass 








surely ungraded country schools, with | by their defects and to notice and 


strengthen their virtues. 
eee ch eee 
A LAST PRAYER. 


[Written by Helen Jackson (**H. H.’’) four days 
before her death.] 





Father, I scarcely dare to pray, 
So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day, 
And left my work but just begun; 


So clear I see that things I thought 
Were right or harmless were a sin; 

So clear I see that I have sought, 
Unconscious, selfish aims to win; 


So clear I see that I have hurt 

The souls I might have helped to save, 
That I have slothful been, inert, 

Deaf to the calls thy leaders gave. 





In outskirts of thy kingdoms vast, 
Father, the humblest spot give me; 
Set me the lowliest task Thou hast, 
Let me repentant work for thee! 
August 5. 


SSS OS 


Cot. GARRETT, of Nashville, Tenn., 
is enlisting thus early the strong 
railroad meu in the next meeting of 
the National Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. James F. Agler, of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, who was so efficient 
in the work ofinsuring the success of 
the meeting at San Francisco, will 
take hold of this matter vigorously, 
and Mr. John W. Mass, the popular 
and efficient agent of the L. & N. R. 
R at St. Louis, is always ready to co- 
operate in movements of this kind. 
Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
inia, are also moving to getup dele- 
gations. 

Let the good work go on, and let 
us have a meeting which shall reach 
and inspire the whole South. 





HAVE our teachers looked carefully 
into the merits of the New System of 
Education, knownas ‘‘The Where- 
withal System,’’ some time called the 
‘‘Adult Kindergarten System.” It is 
remarkable for its comprehensive- 
ness, adaptability, and for its close al- 
liance to Nature, anda bill has already 
been introduced into Congress looking 
to its adoption. It is worth careful ex- 
amination and consideration. 


The multiplicity of text books 
has changed our mode of instruction 
so that every year thereis more con- 
sultation of reference books and com- 
parison of different views ; and hence 
still another step is gained by the pu- 
pil toward independence of mere ex- 
ternal authority. He shall read and 
compare for himself and form his own 
opinions, ‘‘ thus doing his own think- 


ngo,’?’ 
ng. 








THESE luminous escapes of thought 
on the part of children should be cher- 
ished and preserved, with which and 
by which toinspire and interest other 
children. 

(emer 

THESE books which cheer and be- 
come the medicine —healing and en- 
largement of the mind — how precious 





they are to us? Let us, as teachers, 
communicate on all occasions this | 
strength and this beauty. 








AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
BY DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 





(Continued.) 
CHAP. Il.—THE PRESENT AND FUTURE 
OF EDUCATION. 

The plausibility of all abstract sys- 
tems, like those we have been discuss- 
ing, lies in the fact, that education 
must start with the natural, the igno- 
rant, the raw material. Butits busi- 
ness is to elevate the individual out 
of this state of nature as quickly and 
effectually as possible. From animal 
instinct and sensibilities, enthralled 
by his physical necessities, he must be 
raised to the status of a reasonable 
being, who looks before and after, 
and subordinates all nature to the 
service of spirit. 

Education must elaborate its appli- 
ances so as to take firm hold of the 
pupil. Object lessons to strengthen 
the attention of the new beginner, 
conversations and stories, pictures 
and games—all these have their place 
in any compiete system of pedagogy. 
The mistake lies in their too great 
expansion, a danger very imminent 
in our own rapid intellectual growth. 
The nervous American child com- 
mences this kind of education so early 
that he is beyond the period of the 
exclusive appliances of such things 
before his sixth year, and when he 
enters the school room, is ready for 
the serious labor of mastering a text 
book. The records of our schools 
show that the majority of children 
brought up in families where reading 
is much carried on, can scarcely wait 
for theschool age, but take the matter 
into their own hands, and learn to 
read by themselves and what assist- 
ance they extort from the elder mem- 
bers of the family. 

Milk for babes is a useful and ne- 
cessary article of diet, but when the 
teeth grow, solid food is essential for 
healthy development.”’ 

{Here Dr. Harris points out the 
wretchedness that has logically f» - 
lowed from the ignorant enthusiasm 
which, since the writing of this pas- 
sage, has boomed the “ object meth- 
ods ;”’ but, like Cassandra, his predic- 
tions have been realized, not heeded. 

The logical faculty has almost disap- 
peared owing todisuse. Pupils expect 
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not to use their faculties, but to listen 
to explanations and cultivate memory 
at the expense of other faculties. In 
jieu of growing power we now see 
loose miscellaneous information; in- 
stead of serious reading, we find fads 
and crazes, and the community is im- 
posed upon by arguments which a 
short time back would have seemed 
too foolish for statement. ] 


OKAL VS. TEXT BOOK INSTRUCTION. 


A system of education that professes 
to begin with oral instruction, and to 
continue it as the best system, ignores 
this vital point. 


It is a mistake to say that the pres- 
ent great educational systems of Eu- 
rope follow this plan. 


[Let it be bornein mind that there is 
here offered a reliable statement of 
European educational movement ; for 
generally those who have no acquaint- 
ance with happenings beyond their 
own locality are accepted without 
question as authorities in regard to 
movements in England, France, Ger- 
many. Just as every Frenchman 
is an authority upon correctness of 
French speech, so every German is, 
by birth, cognizant of educational 
movements in Germany—and, we, as 
speaking English, know what is hap- 
pening in England.] 


Its defects are nowhere so clearly 
seen as by educators in Prussia, where 
such men as Diesterweg and Karl 
Von Raumer have placed all its 
phases in the clearest light. 


In no country in the world is the 
printed book more highly valued than 
in Prussia. Germany originated the 
art of printing, and it is she that 
makes the greatest books in science 
and art, and condenses all the erudi- 
tion of the world upon any single 
point. Erudition cannot be gained by 
oral instruction. All the information 
that could be given orally by the best 
of teachers, in a course of ten years, 
would not suffice to exhaust a single 
topic, and it would be a very poor 
substitute for the power a pupil would 
obtain by mastering one single text 
book for himself. 

But it will be readily granted that 
text book education begins earlier and 
forms a more important feature in this 
country than elsewhere. 

The justification for this, I find in 
the development of our national idea. 
It is founded on no new priciple, but 
fundamentally it is the same as that 
agreed upon all the world over. Ed- 
ucation should excite in the most 
ready way the powers of the pupil to 
self activity. Not what the teacher 
does for him, but what he is made to 
do for himself, is of value. Although 
this lies‘ at the bottom of other na- 
tional ideas, it is not so explicitly re- 
cognized as in our own. It is in an 
embryonic statein those; in ours it has 
unfolded and realized itself so that we 
are everywhere and always impelled 
by it to throw responsibility on the 


individual. Hence, our theory is: the’ 
sooner we can make the youth able! 
to pursue his course of culture for 
himself, the sooner may we graduate 
him from the school. To give him 
the tools of thought is our province. 
When we have initiated him into the 
technique of learning, he may be 
trusted to pursue his course for him- 
self. 


Herein is the cause why university 
education is not so prominent here as 
in Europe. Itis a frequent remark, 
that we are behind Europe in this re- 
spect. It is not denied that we have 
scholars who deserve respect, but we 
are told that they do not resort to uni- 
versities. Nor should they. Itis not 
what we attempt todo here. We do 
not isolate our cultured class from the 
rest. Itis our idea to have culture 
open to every one in all occupations 
of life. Eiihu Burritt may learn 
fifty languages at the anvil. Benja- 
min Franklin may study Locke, make 
experiments in electricity, master the 
art of diplomacy. These are self- 
taught men, and the selt-taught-man 
is our type ;—not the man who wastes 
his life experimenting to learn what 
is already known and published, but 
the man who reads and informs him- 
self on all themes, and digests his 
knowledge into practice as he goes 
along. A culture for its own sake is 
a noble aspiration, and it is well to 
have it advocated at all times. But 
a culture belonging to a class that 
rests like an upper layer upon the 
mass below, who in turn have to dig 
and spin for them, is not the Ameri- 
can ideal—Not at all, even if we do 
not produce men who devote their 
whole lives to the dative case, or to 
the Greek particles. And yet it is 
the faith of Americans that they will 
be able to accomplish all that any 
other civilization can do, besides add- 
ing thereto a culture in free individ- 
uality toan extent hitherto unattained. 
A civilization wherein all can partake 
in the subjugation of the elements, 
and possess a competence at such easy 
terms as to leave the greater part of 
life for higher culture, is the goal 
to which every American confidently 
looks. 


The common man shall be rich in 
conquests over the material world of 
Time and Space, and not only this 
but over the world of mind, the heri- 
tage of culture, the realized intelli- 
gence of all mankind. 


In modern times the controlling 
spirit is one of independence of all 
authority. Soit happens in our sys- 
tems of Public Education that the 
personality of the teacher is not 
brought so much in contact with the 
pupil as formerly. When the patri- 
archal system prevailed in educa- 
tion, the ipse dixit of the pedagogue 
was all-sufficing. The pupil, in fact, 


independent of the personal teacher 
and of the university, by means of 
the printed page and its diffusion in 
the shape of books and periodicals. 
Onceit was necessary toresort to the 
university to hear the master speak 
on his theme, for his knowledge 
could not be found in books. Indeed, 
books were not printed, but written 
by scribes, and for this reason were 
so costly that the individual could 
not afford to own them. The uni- 
versity is a place where all collect for 
one purpose—it has been, in its 
earlier days a kind of grand market 
fair for the traffic in letters. The 
manuscripts, scarce and valuable, 
could be collected at a seat ot learn- 
ing and all who wished to consult 
them had to take up their residence 
there. But when the ages of print- 
ing came, then books began to mul- 
‘tiply so rapidly that private individ- 
uals of moderate means could pos- 
ess the most valuable treasures of 
erudition and science. What the 
hand-press of Faust-Gutenberg was 
to the toiling scribe, the modern 
power-press is to the former. The 
cheapening of books goes on; the 
day is coming—nay it is here already, 
when whatever information one wish- 
es to circulate, is committed at once to 
paper. 

Oral instruction, as an exclusive 
system, loses ground from day today. 
The shadow of itis still preserved in 
Europe, and the imported shadow 
of it has been set up in this coun- 
try. But the spirit of the time is 
too powerful for it; it immediately 
draws everything into its own form. 
The Pestalozzian system is now pro- 
mulgated chiefly through books writ- 
ten in the style of the oral instruc- 
tion. In these books their authors 
attempt to preserve their best (most 
brilliant) moments and free the sys- 
tem from the defects that accompany 
all systems which are merely extempo- 
raneous. The individual, in order to 
make a powerful effort, must rein- 
force the moment by the hours—he 
must, by previous and severe prepa- 
ration assure himself of a strong and 
steady flow during the period in 
which he stands before his school as 
teacher. Thus it was that even Pes- 
talozzi was compelled to reduce his 
system toa book containing tabulated 
forms and long lists of mere names— 
the dryest and most soulless species 
of book ever written. I say species 
of book because that individual book 
has been imitated, and now we have 
many such in this country — books 
which, by their minute exhaustiveness 
in details, cramp the teacher and drive 
out every trace of spontaneity from 
him. [Note the inundation of books, 
each illustrating a new method.] 
And yet this prescription of de- 
tails—it is found ad nauseam in 
the superintendents’ school reports 
from Maine to California—this pre- 
scription of details is found abso- 





depended almost solely upon the 
oral instruction of the teacher. Now, 





the tendency is to make the individual ‘arbitrariness and caprice pour in like | 


lutely necessary in order to correct 
the defects of oral instruction, for 


a deluge and wash away all land- 
marks. ‘Unequal is man, unequal 
are his hours.’’ To-day the teacher 
had ample time for preparation, and 
is feeling well physically; he comes 
before his class and electrifies every 
one of them; to-morrow the opposite 
occurs: his inspiration all gone, 
some untoward accident deprived 
him of the necessary preparation, 
and the exercise benumbs every pu- 
pil in his class. Since the pupil is to 
depend upon the teacher for every- 
thing—his thirst for knowledge hav- 
ing to be aroused and then sated too 
by him—it follows that the teacher 
is placed in the position of the most 
ancient of patriarchal rulers. 
thing rests on his shoulders. 
he flags, all goes down. 


Every- 
When 


The man who can make the best 
book is usually not the best person to 
teach it. The subject stands in his 
mind in too synthetic a form. It is the 
analyst who makes the best teacher. 
Oral instruction is therefore con- 
stantly liable to destroy the self ac- 
tivity of the pupil—that is to say, 
the very merit claimed for it is the one 
it least accomplishes. The pupil 
listéns to the teacher’s living voice. 
The first impressions are all he gets, 
even if he takes notes: it requires 
time to reflect. Our first impressions 
of things are never the most valu- 
able; for all subsequent observation 
and reflection carry us deeper, and 
hence nearer to the truth. The pupil 
is dragged from one point to another 
without fully digesting either. But 
with a'text book it is far otherwise. 
The book in his hand is “all pa- 
tience.’’ It waits for him to consider 
and reconsider a difficult passage 
until he is ready to goon. The 
statement in the book is a studied, 
carefully prepared one. The author 
has spent hours in revising and cor- 
recting the defects of the one-sided 
statement of the minute. He was 
bound to see all properly related and 
subordinated—all exhaustive and lu- 
cid. The deference of the pupil 
leads him frequently to take the mere 
assertion of his teacher without ques- 
tion or demonstration, and thus allows 
him to be warped into his teacher’s 
whims and idiosyncrasies ; it is not so 
with the text book. The text beok 
has been carefully pruned before 
printing It frequently happens that 
aman would blush to say before the 
world on a printed page what he un- 
blushingly preaches before his pupils. 
But the heat of personality departs 
from the printed page, and the scien- 
tific interest increases in proportion. 
Prejudice gives place to calm cir- 
cumspection. The page of the book 
is cool and dispassionate, and if not 
conclusive and thorough-going, the 
student has his remedy in another 
hook.’’ 


[To be continued.] 


| rr ee 
Do not be timid—fear is baseina 
noble cause like the education of 





the people. 
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WirH vur bountiful crops and the 
general prosperity of the people, we 
ought to arrange early for longer 
school terms in this State, and for 
better compensation. Competent 
teachers should be continued, and an 
addition made to the salary paid last 


year. 
a ooo 
ILLINOIS! 
**Letus breathe and haply institute 
A course of learning and ingenious studies.** 


—SHAK. 





HE eighth annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation convened in Nashville last 
month, and drew a larger attendance 
of teachers from various parts of 
Southern Illinois than any other con- 
vention yet held. The following are 
the officers selected to serve the com- 
ing year: = 
President, 8. B. Hood, Sparta. Vice 
Presidents, T. C. Clendenin, Cairo; 
Mrs. Hester M. Smith, Mound City ; 
=xecutive Committee, G. L. Guy, Mt. 
Carmel, 8. M. Inglis, railroad secre- 
tary, Carbondale, Miss Julia McNeil, 
Mound City; Financial Secretaries, 
John W. Wood, Cobden, David Ca- 
ruthers, Chester; Treasurer, Miss Inez 
Green, Mt. Vernon; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Ann C. Anderson, 
Carbondale; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Ethel Spriggs, Cairo. 

Cairo was selected as the place for 
the next meeting. 

Among the important resolutions 
passed we note the following : 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this Association that persons of im- 
mature age should not be charged 
with the responsibilities of training 
the youth of this commonwealth, and 
that we do therefore earnestly re- 
quest the next General Assembly so 
to amend the school laws as to pro- 
vide that no person shall be deemed 
competent to teach in this State, or to 
draw any portion of the common 
school fund, who shall be less than 18 
years of age at the time of his employ- 
ment.”’ 

“Resolved, That the minimum of 
the annual school term should be at 
least six months.”’ 

We wish they had insisted upon 
nine months of schooling of twenty 
days to the month—that you see is 
only 180 days out of the 365. That is 
less than half the time. A six 
months’ school means only 120 days 
of six hourseach. This is not enough 
to properly educate the law ma- 
kers of a great State like Illinois. 

If you divide the 120 days by ten— 


day’s work, you see the time is cut 
down to 72 days, provided all attend | 
school every day. 

Do all attend every day ? 

No, you cannot properly educate 
the people in this time. 

Our school terms should be nine 
months at least in all the States ; and 
to secure competent teachers, $50 per 
month should be the minimum wages 
paid in all the States, and from this 
sum up to the maximum of what in- 
telligent, cultured persons are worth 
in other avocations in life. 

The Association also 

“Resolved, That women teachers 
should, when doing work of the 
same grade as men, receive equal wa- 
ges with the men.” 

The following was also passed : 

‘“‘ Resolved, That there should be ad- 
ded to the required studies for our 
public schools the study of the effects 
of alcohol and narcotics upon the hu- 
man system.”’ 

The “Reading Circle” was also very 
strongly endorsed. 

Mr. G. W. Smith of Flora, founder 
of the Association, congratulated the 
Association upon its present strong 
footing and future prosperity. 

This meeting of the Association is 
pronounced one of the most success- 
ful and satisfactory ever held. 





L&T us fill all present and future his- 
tory with the power and glory of 
work as an intelligent, patriotic peo- 
ple. 





THERE is neither humanity, safety 
or patriotism in holding six millions 
of people in the bonds and darkness 
of illiteracy while we have a surplus 
of over 130 millions of money idle in 
the United States’ Treasury. 
——_eoee—_____ 
TuHis fatal breath which blows out 
intelligence, is a breeze from mon- 
archy and aristocracy, which would 
leave the people in darkness. Out up- 
on it! 
ARE we not guided by fear and pru- 
dence, rather than by wisdom and ne- 
cessity in the plans we fail to make to 
properly educate the people ? 


we 








WE counsel more energy, more bold- 
ness, more devotion on the part ofour 
teachers in their work. 





LET us settle upon a line of policy ; 
put away differences and proceed by 
the help of the people to educate the 
children of Americans into the duties 
and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. 





Do we realize what citizenship 
means in this country? It means in- 
telligence and liberty. 





JUSTICE, the offspring of intelli 
gence, will claim the right of all par- 
ties and will not be put aside forever. 





Do not, as a teacher, hide your 


IOWA. 


**We have learned by this report 
They have more in them than mortal knowledge.** 
—SHAK. 





HE twenty-third Biennial Re- 

port of the “Superintendent of 
Public Instruction” of Iowa, shows 
a progress upon which the State is to 
be congratulated. 

From 1885 to 1887 the number of 
school-houses has been increased by 
500, and their vuluation by $550,000. 
Ten thousand have been added to the 
school population and about 500 teach- 
ers have been added to the rolls. 

Normal institutes had an attendance 
of 18,026. 

The amount raised by district tax- 
ation was increased from $4,962,276.00 
to $5,200,807.00. The strengthening 
and enlarging of the powers of the 
County Superintendent is urged. 

Superintendent Akers states tersely, 

but effectively, the increasing need 
for High Schools. He next recom- 
mends free text-books, the selection 
still remaining with the electors of 
of each district. 

Superintendent Akers in discussing 
Compulsory Education, presents a 
succinct history thereof; he advocates 
compulsion as a policy, and connects 
it with Industrial Training. The du- 
ration of the average school year is 
7.2 months; number of teachers em- 
ployed, 17,906; average monthly sal- 
ary of teachers, $38.96; average atten- 
dance of pupils, 281,290; average cost 
per pupil, $15.80. School libraries, 42. 
We e ngratulate Iowa upon this able 
report. 


HON. J. 
Pres. Callanan College 

Iowa, 
urges that ‘‘they should strengthen 
the office and enlarge the powers of 
the 


W. AKERS, 


Des Moines, 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT.”’ 

He suggests wisely, we think, that 
‘* the county superintendent should be 
elected by the people, If this could 
be done at a non-partisan election, as 
for instance, at the school elections in 





light. Let it shine and illuminate— 





the number of hours counted as a 


you gain by this. 


March, it would be a great improve- 
ment over our present plan. The 











term of office, as I have heretofore 
suggested, should be four years in- 
stead of two. This would tend more 
to give the office strength and inde- 
pendence, than anything. else that 
could now be done. Four years 
would allow sufficient time to develop 
and mature a plan of organization, 
and to test the fitness and ability of a 
superintendent. A system, if good 
and effective, would obtain a strong 
hold upon teachers and leave a 
lasting impression upon the schools of 
the county. Succeeding officers would 
find it more difficult to make radical 
changes in the work of the county, 
and in many cases they wonld adopt 
the system of their predecessors, and 
continue the work without material 
change or interruption. A term of 
four years would enable the superin- 
tendent to become well acquainted 
with the school officers and the condi- 
tion of schools throughoui the county, 
as wellas to become informed as to 
the character and teaching ability of 
teachers. He would become familiar 
with the school law, and his influence 
thus largely increased he would be 
able to settle amicably the petty 
troubles which are usually litigated 
tothe great injury of the schools 
The county superintendents areenti- 
tled to great credit for the general suc- 
cess which has attended our law, re- 
quiring that 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 

in physiology having special refer- 
ence to the influence of stimulants and 
narcotics upon the human system, 
should be taught iu al) publicschools.”’ 





IOWA TO MISSOURI. 


**Thou art in nothing 
Less than I have here proclaimed thee.’ 
—SH 





Ew of our educators have equaled 
Wm. M. Bryant in happily add- 
ing to success in the school-room, such 
intelligent, continuous and successful 
labors as a student. To his pupils Mr. 
Bryant has been the earnest, active, 
efficient, intellectual friend whose in- 
struction was given not didactically 
but as a generous response to the en- 
thusiasm for sound knowledge which 
he had excited. To those thrown into 
contact with him, Mr. Bryant has 
been the christian-spirited gentleman, 
free from all suspicion of self-seeking 
and ever ready to respond to any ex- 
hibition of human interest. To the 
world at large he has been a benefi- 
cent presence rather than an ambitious 
seeker after personal recognition. 
Time was when esse quam videri, 
was a popular maxim and those ed- 
ucated in this belief are still the salt 
of the educational earth even though 
they be ill calculated to elbow their 
way to the front in the frantic com- 
petition for notoriety, which has be- 
come an element of the teacher’s life. 


**This noble example to his sheep he gave, 
That first he wrought, and afterward he taught.” 


Mr. Bryant’s life has been a devo- 
tion to the search after truth, and his 


, teaching that of the earnest and well 


informed man to whom nothing hu- 
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man was devoid of interest, and who 
rather studied with his classes than 
retailed scanty elementary knowledge 
according to new or approved meth- 
ods of didactics. Hence his pupils 
grew to honor, respect and love him, 
rather as a helpful co-worker, than as 
the village school-master of Gold- 
smith, or as the self-lauded person in 
authority. So, too, his influence 
spread to those associated with him 
as a teacher, and they speedily began 
to exchange the emptiness of school- 
room gossip or the pessimism of the 
tired school teacher’s life, for interest 
in study and efforts at self-develop- 
ment. They unconsciously became 
teachers instead of bosses; they re- 
placed mechanical drill by the uncon- 
scious diffusion of the atmosphere 
of the'student; they came to identify 
their interests with those of their pu- 
pils ; they replaced abstract maxims, 
by teachings which had life, interest, 
and humanity. 

An ability to toe the mark while not 
despised, was no longer regarded as 
the highest attainment of a good 
school ; rather was the success of the 
administration gauged by the identi- 
fication of the pnpil’s will with con- 
tinuous, wholesome effort to develop 
his manhood, To the general public 
Mr. Bryant is known as the author of 
a work upon Landscape Painting, and 
of innumerable essays, addresses and 
lectures, many of which have been 
published in the Unitarian Review, 
The Western, and The Journal of Spec- 
ulative Philosophy and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL %F EDUCATION. 

Through all these works ‘one un- 
ceasing purpose runs’’—the setting 
forth of the results of patient and in- 
telligent study of the great human 
problems. 

Still, although Mr. Bryant’s gener- 
alinfluence as an educator must be 
sought in his published works, the ex- 
tent and the cause of his efficiency as 
a teacher must be looked for in the ob- 
scurity of the school-room. As has 
been said, Mr. Bryant represents the 
earnest student to whom lifeserves only 
for daily rising on the stepping-stones 
of his dead self to higher things; the 
student to whom all studies agree in 
being the means for the attainment of 
a common end; the student who la- 
bors that he may by understanding 
grow stronger, not that he may be 
more able to use for personal aggran- 


‘ disement an increasing capital. As 


a teacher, Mr. Bryant stands for 


_ one whose investigations are not al- 


lowed to remain as the dead maxims 
formulated by the intellect; but 
whose knowledge is assimilated as it 
is acquired and constantly augments 
the vastnéss and the soundness of his 
views and of his instructions. As an 
influence Mr. Bryant persuades his 
associates, whether these be children 
or grown persons, to aspire more 
worthily, labor more willingly and 
more diligently, live more earnestly 
and act more intelligently, 


Mr. Bryant does not seek to fire 
the imagination with glittering gen- 
eralities ; to persuade the will by im! 
proper appeals to vanity, the spirit ot | 
rivalry, or the material results of dil- 
ligentlabor. That which others de 

claim about he does: he replaces de- 
clamations about the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, by intelligent ac- 
quaintance with these, and substitutes 
for mock-heroics an atmosphere so 
pure that those breathing it find 
themselves unable to live in a baser 


air. 
It is because the JOURNAL has watch- 


ed Mr. Bryant’s career since 1870, when 
hecame to St. Louis, that it knows 
what may seem the language of eu- 
logy to be but astatement of fact. Un- 
der the charge of Mr. Bryant,the Mad- 
ison School became known as the 
working place of zealous students who 
never lostsight of the aims of study 
in devotion to its methods, a some- 
what unpromising district was made 
to blossom as the’ rose, and the li- 
brary purchased for the use alike of 
teacher and pupil, was no mere orna- 
mental piece of furniture. So, too, in 
his connection with the High School, 
his classes have learned to interest 
themselves actively rather than to 
yield perfunctory attention to unin- 
tere-ting efforts for their ultimate ed- 
ucation. Although like other non-po- 
litical ex-soldiers, Mr. Bryant never 
uses his patriotism as capital, the fol- 
lowing handsome recognition by the 
Adjutant-General of Iowa, shows that 
in war as in peace, Mr. Bryant was an 
active and efficient supporter of his 
principles : 

“‘T cannot close this short history of 
the 34th Iowa without making special 
mention of its gallant and accomplish- 
ed Adjutant, William M. Bryant. He 
was appointed Adjutant at the origi- 
nal organization of the regiment, and 
remained in that grude until the con- 
solidation, whe: he was mustered out 
at his own request. He has been a 
most thorough and faithful soldier. 
He served in the rank of the 3d Iowa 
from the spring of 1861 until the Fall 
of 1862, when, on my recommendation, 
he was appointed Adjutant of the 34th. 
I have often congratulated myseif on 
the happy selection I made for this 
important position. Brave, dignified, 
and honorable, he possesses the high- 
est qualities of a soldier and a gen- 
tleman. Adjutant General’s Report, 
State of Iowa. June, 1884—January, 
1885. 





TEACHERS and others report the 
best resu'ts from loaning and circu- 
lating copies of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION among the people. 
A number of school officers order ex- 
tra copies constantly for this purpose 





Ir isa beautiful thing to model a 
statueand give it life; but to mould 
an intelligence and instil truth there- 
in, is still more beautiful. Our teach- 
ers do the latter work constantly. 


+bé 
Be 


CIRCULATE this JOURNAL and other 








educational papers among the people. 


Our tax-payers and school officers, 
too understand now that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room ; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
‘tools to work with,’’ but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-hduse or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs. 43 and 48) that directors shall 
provide these necessary articles. 


a 
THE HIGH SCHOOL: 
ITS OBJECT. 


‘*Our absence 
Makes us unthrifty.’’ 
—SHAK. 





ig Chicago, 120 graduates annually 
out of 50,000 children enrolled, i. ¢., 
about 1 to 40—the other 39 missing it. 
Astonishing fact! In St. Louis, 83 
graduates annually for 50,000 children 
enrolled, i. e., about 1 to 60—the other 
59 children missing it. A still more 
astonishing fact-nay—astounding ! 

Turn again to Chicago. In the 
primary schools are enrolled 13,651, 
but, in the fifth year, only 4,701, show- 
ing that nearly 9,000 children dropped 
out of school before they were eleven 
years old. 

The proportion is about as bad in 
Brooklyn and other large cities ; near- 
ly two-thirds leave school between 
the ages of six and eleven years, tore- 
main intellectually dwarfs and crip- 
ples through life, stunted like the 
scrub oaks along the Atlantic sea 
board, dwarfed like the pigmy trees 
on mountain-tops, or even on New 
Hampshire hills. 

As in city, soin country, non-attend- 
ance is a fearful evil. 

One means of remedy is to improve 
the schools so much that they will 
retain the children longer, as de- 
lightful places to enjoy—not dread- 
ful places, to be abhorred and shunned 
and escaped from as soon as possible— 
places of constraint for wearied limbs, 
and agony of wounded feelings, and 
weariness of tedious exercises. 

If we look to the High School,—a 
new invention—twenty-five or thirty 
years old—not yet by any means per- 
fected and matured—any more than 
the steam-engine was, in its first 
twenty-five years, we may find a sec- 
ond means of attraction and benefit to 
the schools below it. The High School 
is a sort of peoples’ college to almost 


will ever get. Hardly ten graduates 
out of a hundred will enter a univer- 
sity or ever want to enter. Therefore 
the course of study must be and is ex- 
pressly adapted to their wants, togive 
them as symmetrical and extensive a 
culture, or rather, basis for future 
growth, as possible in the time— 
glimpses of languages, glimpses o 

science, and of philosophy and of art— 
the best that can be done under the 
narrow limitations. 

Yet, what a feast of Tantalus, at 
best! : 

Hear the testimony, as to Algebra, 
of an expert mathematician and suc- 
cessful author: ‘‘A wide acquaintance 
with the results attained in our High 
Schools in all parts of the country, 
and an observation extending over 
more than twenty years, satisfy the 
writer that the time spent in these 
schools in attempts to master the 
theory of indeterminate co-efficients, 
the demonstration of the binomial 
and logarithmic formulas, or up the 
higher equations, series, etc., is, if not 
a total loss, at least an absorption of 
time which might be much more 
profitably employed.’ ‘The course 
taken by such pupils gives them no 
occasion to use any of these princi- 
ples of the higher algebra: and the 
mastery of them which they can at- 
tain in any reasonable amount of time 
is quite too imperfect to subserve the 
ends of good mental discipline.”” The 
range of topics need not be much 
widened, but the study of each should 
be extended and deepened.’ 

This is the conclusion of a most com- 
petent judge. The High Schools of 
Michigan are connected strongly with 
all the scho'ls below and with the 
University above. It is a vast stair 
or Janding in the school system— from 
the city gutter and the country swamp- 
hole and the pine barrens to the lofty 
outlook of the university on the uni- 
verse of truth. The High Schools of 
Connecticut occupy a similar rélation, 
reciprocal and powerful, gravitating 
powerfully upon even the primary 
child and it opens a radiant path to 
the highest realm, and gathering, pre- 
paring the choicest intellects of the 
State to revel in the finest culture 
which is the avwcumulation of all agi s, 
and toembody it for the public weal. 
Such should the High school be every- 
where—not the futile attempt to be 


solely a people’s college—the head- 
less stump of a National system of ed- 
ucation, a dwarf with the airs ofa 
giant. The current of education then 
should flow upward through the 
system like the Gulf Stream. 
L. W. HART. 

THE movement for securing some 
competent man or woman who shall 
be qualified and paid for the careful 
supervision of the schools in a county 
or in a Congressional district, is gain- 
ing ground constantly. Let us press 
its importance constantly and wisely 
until we gain the point. 








CIRCULATE the printed page among 
the people by loaning your copy of 








all its students: it completes all their 
school days and culture; it is all they 


the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epvuca- 
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TENNESSEE. 


**Now have I done a good day’s work.”’ 
—SHAK. 


LOUISIANA | 


EDITION | 


American Journal of Education, 


devise measures to get his teachers to-, imagine. You can imagine a varia- 
gether and arrange for their accom-' ‘tion of the laws of nature, but you 
'modation and convenience; he must cannot (rationally) thinkif: and you 
get upasuitable programme of exer- can think theinfinite but you can nev- 
- cises, secure popular evening lectures er imagine it. 
on the general subject of education, (42.) 
COV REE COLERAINE. for the public at large, and alsothe The eyes are only lenses for the 
The report of the Committee on the ' proper persons to conduct the exer-' soul to see the stars through. 

work of County Superintendents adop- | cises in the several topics of instruc-| (48.) 
ted by the State Teachers’ Associa-| tion, to draw out from the teachers! God is nearest to him who is most 
tion of Tennessee, at the late Meeting | present a profitable discussion of the like God. 


at Cleveland, reads as follows: | practical points presented in the ex-| (44.) 
Ist. Being aware th:tin some of our ercises and lectures. . | 


The bad man is most in hell when 
counties there is an idea prevalent to | These departments of the work well be is most in heaven. 
abolish the office of county superin- 


| 
(45. 
tendent, be it resolved that this as- 





ENNESSEE wheels into line solid 
naan per year in advance. and strong for, eigen’ 


- fa Editors, 
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THE new State Superintendent in 
Louisiana is organizing the Educa- 
tional forces of the State for a grand 
campaign of work that will surely 
bring success. 

So far as possible, the competent 
and experienced school officers and 


considered, we as your committee do! 
not see how any one can avoid the, 





The youth ofimmaturity fades into 





teachers should be continued, so as to 
avoid all unnecessary changes in cour- 
ses of study or in classes. 

Provision should be made for bet- 
ter compensation and for longer 
school terms. It is self-protection 
to educate—it is poverty and subju- 
gation not to educate. Intelligence 
pays ; ignorance costs. 

oo 

THE real man, the real teacher, de- 
fies every tempest, and not only in- 
vades, but conquers for his use all 
truth In this he gains strength and 
wisdom for greater victories ! 





THE results of ignorance are hun- 
ger, envy and death ! 

1 — 

THE Bible says: ‘‘Seest thou a man 
wise in his own conceit! there is more 
hope for a fool, than of him.” 

REMEMBER that happiness consists 
notin posessing much, but in being 
content with what we possess. 








AN antagonist is frequently our hel- 
per. 








LET us be courageous from the heart 
and from right—rather than from 
numbers. 

——__—--_) ¢- 

Pror. F. W. Parsons has_ been 
elected Superintendent of Schools in 
Tuscumbia, Ala. He carries to his 
work a jarge and snccessful experi- 
ence, great enthusiasm and great abil- 
ity. 

He will do agrand work, not only 
for the schools in Tuscumbia, but for 
all the northern part of Alabama. 





UNDER the title ‘‘Ethics and Econ- 
omics,’’ in the October ‘ Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly,’”’ Mr. Robert Mathews 
will give a thoughtful view of our so- 
cial outlook, maintaining that the 
doctrine of individualism, which has 
just been having its day, involves too 
much selfishness, and that each mem- 
ber of society must, in future, pay at- 
tention to his duties, as well as insist 
on his rights. 





BIOGRAPHIES and records of great 
and good men are most instructive 
helps and incentives to others—es- 
pecially the young. Teachers do well 
to keep full of these facts. 





BRoapD and great ideas are hated by 
narrow and partial people. 


sociation endorse county supervision 


conclusion that the work of county ,old age. 


The age of maturity blooms 


throughout the state of Tennessee, | superintendent is one of great practi- into fadeless youth. 


this question among the people gener- 
ally. 

2nd. We recognize that the work of 
superintendent is the most important 
link in the system of educational su- 
pervision, for it is susceptible of proof 
that with an efficient, inteliigent 
county superintendent, the country 
schools would be improved from year 
to year. It concerns the edacation of 
three-fourths of all the people and for 
this reason alone it deserves more at- 
tention on the part of the people and 
of legislators than it has received. 


3rd. The county superintendeunt’s 
function involves the following duties 
which this association should entreat 
him to faithfully discharge. 

1. It is his duty to confer with other 
school officers, with the state superin- 
intendent to whom he has to report} 
the enrollment of school population as 
a basis for the division of the school 
fund, with the district directors and 
teachers in reference to statistics, re- 
eeipt of funds, etc.; with local, vil- 
lage, town and city boards, for with 
each of these he is brought into nec- 
essary and vital relation. 

2. His examination of teachers 
shculd be conducted insuch a way as 
to ascertain their qualifications both 
as to theoretical, practical and moral 
knowledge of theart of teaching, which 
involves how to grade and classify, as- 
sign lessons, guide pupils. correct hab- 
its of study and de»ortme it, and how 
to work up a sentiment in favor of 
schools. 

In his visits among the country 





scho>'s, he must see that the fovego-| 
ing qualifications concerning his teach- | 
er are put into practical use, and look 
after the general spirit of the commu- 
nity as affected by the teacher. 


teachers at their institutes, and be-, 
fore the community at large, the sub-' 
ject of education and its various prac- 
tical bearings, therefore educational 
lectures should be largely multiplied 
and extended so as to reach all the 
people. 

5th. And one of his most important 
duties is the holding of covnty insti-| 
tutes, teachers’ meetings and meetings 
of the educational board. He must 





and we entreat the members of our | ¢al importance, for by no other agen-| 
county court to thoreughly agitate cy can the school system of a state be| 


so potently lifted up and at so small 
an expenditure of money. 
J. J. ZUCCAKELLO, Pulaski, 
W.N. BILLINGsBy, Cove, 
H. J. Fuscu, Bolivar, 
J.H. ALLEN, Bedford, 
D. C. ARNOLD, Cleveland 


memeee:” eae LES- 





‘Thy love did read by rote, 
But couid not spell.” 
—SHAK. 





AY aside for a day the spelling 
book and try an exereise like the 
following : 

Let the pupils take their slates and 
write their own names in full. 

Write the teacher’s surname. 

Write the nameof the County in 
which they live, the State—their Post 
Office address. 

Tell where Scotchmen come from. 

Tell how olda boy is who was born 
in 1879. 

Write the names of 
amusements ; 
ments. 

Write how many days in this month 
Write what we plant to get potatoes. 
Write a definition of a druggist, 
Write the names of six pieces of fur- 

niture. 

Write the names of six kind of tools. 

Write the names of the seven days. 

Write the name of the year, month, 
and day of the month. 

Writea verse of poetry and a verse 
of Scripture from memory. 


A MEASURE OF SEED CORN, 
Gathered from Various Sources. 
BY WILLIAM M. RRYANT. 


four winter 
of four summer amuse- 








(38.) 
True conviction is where the mind is 
bound together into one—the Reason 


4th, It is his duty to present before, enchained in its own bonds, consist- 


ent, one with itself and hence free. 
(39.) 

Thought is an inner deed, 
outer thought. 

(40.) 

The brotherhood of man is to be 
traced, not 'o thefatherhood of Adam, 
but to the fatherhood of God. 

(41.) 

You can imagine what you cannot 

think, and think what you cannot 


deed an} 


(46.) 
Work rightly done gives the rhyth- 
mic, artistic product of a just life that 
| perpetually opens out on immortality: 
| cael is the true history of the human 
soul. 
(47 ) 

The continuous acquisition of good 
thoughts is the perpetual sunrise of 
the soul. 

° (48.) 

The spirit that willingly resigns it- 
self to the crucial test of the law of its 
own nature and dies to all that is un- 
jteal and evanescent does so only to 
rise to agiorified existence, and par- 
ticipate in the life of eternity. 

(49.) 

All that ever was, is now, and all 
that ever will be has already come to 
pass. 

(50.) 

Kings of men were at first God-de- 
scended, then divinely a;,pointed, and 
at last are the divinely gifted men. 

(51,) 

‘* Here” iseverywhere, and ‘‘ now”’ 
is always. 

(52.) 

Truth, Beauty, Goodness—the three 
fundamental tones in the Rhythm of 
the world. 

(53.) 

Artis the beautiful phase of History, 
as perfect self-harmony is the beauti- 
ful phase of life. 

(54.) 

Just as white light contains implic- 
itly all the beaut’es of color, so the ra- 
diance of a pure soul contains implic- 
itly all the splendors of Truth. 

(55 ) 

The “I Am” of man simply repeats 
progressions, and therefore histori- 
cally, the eternal, and hence unchang- 
able “I Am”’ of the Divinity. 

(56.) 

Thought links all worlds into one. 
(57.) . 

Self dies and Charity lives. 
(58.) 

I can know myself as I am only in 
so far as I know myself asI ought to 
be. 


(59.) 

The very excellence of the Catholic 
education which Luther received was 
one of the chief means of his becoming 
a Protestant. 





(60.) 
You can reasonably expect the slave 
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to work only as far as the lash will! general reading of the half-million| Weecommend the books to the ex- 
children of the public schools under amination of teachers. 
competent guidence and control, even 


reach. You can confidently expect 
the freeman to work wherever wages 


will reach. 
(61.) 


Dishonest success is the worst of de- 
feats. 

(62.) 

Ifthe cause is right defeat is but 
deferred victory. 

(63.) 

The wrong side of a question is the 
outside. 

(64.) 

Weeping is the shadow of laughter, 
aud behind every smile there lurks a 
tear. 

. (65.) 

In the earlier stages of the life of in- 
dividuals the interests are predomi- 
nantly physical and therefore mutu- 
ally exclusive. As life becomes more 
developed theinterests come to be pre- 
dominantly spiritual and therefore 
mutually inclusive. 

(66. 

Years are but pulsations in eternity, 
and our lives are but blossoms of the 
Divine. 

(67.) 

To-day is the vine on which the 

rose of to-morrow must bloom. 
(68.) 

When I bow my head to my neigh- 
bor, thatis the homageI pay to the 
divinity that is in him. 


(69.) 
It is agood thing to be right miser- 
able now and then. Is shows us our 


littleness and stimulates to renewed | dent, Bloomington. 


effort. 


or or 


INDIAVA. 
**Such strong renown 
As time shall ne’er decay.** 
—SHAK,. 





1 Set ye grandly, solidly, this 
great State moves onward and 


upward in the culture and develop-| 








to a limited extent, would, in our 


judgment, be productive of most bene-|geography and history is evidently, 


ficial results. To substitute for the 
trashy and often vicious reading mat- 
ter, which finds its way into the hands 


of the children and youth, a grade of 


literature, at once sound in its con- 
tents, chastein language and imagery, 
and pure inits moral tone, is an end 
which may properly command the 
best and most earnest efforts of this 
association, and of the teachers of In- 
diana. To your committee the enter- 
prise proposed seems a means for ac- 
complishing in a measure, this high- 
ly desirable end. SRT YA as las I 

Signed: 

W. W. Parsons, President State 
Normal School; 
C. W. Hodgin, Prof of History, 
Earlham Cullege; 
. Owen, Superintendent 
Edinburg Schools ; 
Committee. 

Hon. H. M. LaFollette, State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, will cheerfully 
and promptly respond to all inquiries 
made for this most excellent work, 
and will send also upon request an 
‘Qutline of Township Institute 
Work’’—one of the best which has 
come to our notice. 

The Board of Directors of the Indi- 


Ws 


ana Teacher’s Reading Circle, is com- 


,posed of such eminent educators as 
the following: R. G, Boone. Presi- 
Emma Mont Me- 
‘Rae, Lafayette. Mattie Curl Dennis, 
Richmond. Joseph Carhart, Greene- 
castle. Wm. H. Elson, R»ckville. 
L. H. Jones, Indianapolis. Harvey 
M. LaFollette, Indianapolis. Calvin 
Moone, South Bend. D. M. Geeting, 
Secretary, Indianapolis. 


—_——_—_oo¢o————_ 


VARIOUS forms of competition with 








The Favorite 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Diffi- 
culties has long been, and still is, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, and 
Asthma; soothes irritation of the 
Larynx and Fauces; strengthens the 
Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the 
Lungs; prevents Consumption, and, 
even in advanced stages of that disease, 
relieves Coughing and induces Sleep. 
>< | There is no other preparation for dis- 

Ye 0. ERS +,.)| eases of the throat and lungs to be com- 
D. APPLETON & Co’s. Historical | pared with this remedy. 
Series of Readers’’ undertakes to in-' 
troduce the pupil gradually to such | 
words as constitute the vocabulary of | 
the average person. The success of 
such an endeavor is difficult to esti- 
mate, but Stories of Spain, Stories of 
France Stories of Central Europe, 
Stories of Britain, Stories of Artists, 
Stories of Science and Industry, and 
Miscellaneous Stories, make an at- 
tractive table of contents. 
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THE “topical method” of teaching | 


finding favor if one is to judge from the! 
books issued. GINN & Co. have just, 
got out Clara W. Wood’s “Topics in| 
Ancient History” and it will be found, 
a convenience by those teaching or | 
studying the subject. | 





“My wife had a distressing cough, 
with pains in the side and breast. Ve 
tried various medicines, but none did 
her any good until I got a bottie of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which has cured 
her. A neha, Mrs. Glenn, had the 
measles, and the cough was relieved by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
| have no hesitation in recommending this 


Cough Medicine 


to every one afflicted.’’—Robert Horton, 
Foreman Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 


“T have been afflicted with asthma 
for forty years. Last spring I was takem 
with a violent cough, which threatened 
to terminate my days. Every one pro-. 
nounced me in consumption. I deter- 
mined to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
Its effects were magical. I was immedi- 
ately relieved and continued to improve: 
until entirely recovered.”’—Joel Bullard, 
Guilford, Conn. 


‘‘Six months ago I had a severe hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, brought on by an 
incessant cough which deprived me of 
sleep and rest. I tried various reme- 
dies, but obtained no relief until I be- 
gan to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A 
few bottles of this medicine cured me. 
Mrs. E. Coburn, 19 Second st., Lowell, 
Mass. 

“For children afflicted with colds, 
coughs, sore throat, or croup, I do not 
know of any remedy which will give 
more speedy relief than Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I have found it, also, inv alu. 
able in cases of Whooping Cough.” 
Ann Lovejoy, 1257 Washington street,, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





“SHAKSPEARIANA”’ for August, dis- 
cusses ‘The Supernatural in Mac- 
beth,’’ John Payne Collier as an “Ea-! 
itor of Shakespeare,” ‘‘a figure borrow-! 
edfrom Jischylus,”’ ‘ Reviews - the| 
Bankside and University Shakes-| 
peares,”’ and as a “Reprint, Theo | 
bald’s Preface.” | 








“THE Midsummer Holiday Number”’ | 
of ‘The Cosmopolitan’ is quite at- 
tractive. “The Romance of Roses’? 
will interest readers alike by the text 
and by the illustrations. ‘The Black 
and White Priests of Russia,’’ and 
‘The Chinese in New York” are pop- 
ular themes. ‘Is Literature Bread- 
winning?”’ is an effort at discouraging 
writing as an industry. ‘Ladies of 
the American Court” gives an account 
of those who are officially prominent 
in Washington society. 


The New England Journal of Fa- 
ucation for August 30:h selects Mark 
Hopkins as number two in the series 


ne lal a 
‘““SHAKSPEARIANA”’ for July, des- 
cribes the ‘Dramatic Collection at the 





ment of a higner style of Christian Text-book houses have from time to 
Citizenship through the working of time been inaugurated, and the State 
her splendid School System. | of California has undertaken to make 


Ex-Governor A. G. Porter, in his and publish the books used in its 
address to the State Teachers’ As-| gchools. 


sociation said : The Reader, Grammar, and History 


“Tt seems to me that one part of the are now before us, and represent at 
work of the teacher ought to be to least what those preminent in State 
direct the reading of the children. I) education consider desirable to have 
hope the teachers of this State, so cul- tau ght, and the methods by which it 
tivated, so full of zeal and earnest- shall be taught. 


University of Michigan,’ and ‘The 
Birmingham Memorial Shakespeare 
Library.” It gives a review of Fur- 
ness’ Variorum Merchant of Venice,”’ 
and for its ‘‘Selected Reprints’ offers 
Theobald’s Preface—1733. 





AM.NG the more recent publications 
of C. W Bardeen are Granger’s ‘‘Met- 
ric Tables and Problems;’’ Pardon’s 
“Oral Instruction in Primary Geogra- 


of ‘‘Eminent College Presidents.’’ 
We have given much space to the 
assertion of the claims of successful 
teachers, and the JoURNAL is there- 
fore prepared to welcome the support 
to be derived from other workers. 
Certainly Mark Hopkins was a no~ 
table figure in the educational history 
of America, and we rejoice in the re- 
cognit on of service so efficient. 
“oes 


ness, will not only teachin school, | 


but will endeavor to direct the read- 
ing of their pupils, in order that they 


become so interested that their even- 


ings will not be spent among vicious 
associates, but in useful reading.” 


The schools of California do good 
work ; it therefore follows necessarily 
that they have able administration 
and capable teachers. This fact lends 
unusual interest to the experiment, 


‘and invests the books with interest for 


“* Handy Helps in the Study of His- 
tory,’ consists of genealogical tables, 
brief summaries of historical peri- 

ods, and books calculated to present. 
igraphically the spirit of each era. 
| Annie E. Wilson is the author, and 


phy;’’ Juliand’s ‘Brief Views of U.S. 
History,” and “The Civil Service 
Question Book.’’ As the titles are 
sufficiently descriptive it remains only | 
to commend the execution. 


=s4 
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The State Teachers’ Association for those who do not live on the Pa- 
unanimously adopted the following cific Slope. 
report of a special committee appoint-| 
ed to consider the question of organ-| THE JoURNAL is free to confess 
izing a Reading Circle for the school) that it is skeptical about the useful- 
children of the State: | ness of dispensing with publishing 

“Your committee, 1o which was re- houses whose experience, wealth, and 
ferred the subject of organizing a excellent work have given character 
Children’s Reading Circle, beg leave to American text-books. Still though 
to report as follows: one doubts the wisdom of the business 

‘: We regard the subject one of the experiment, we need not lack interest 
highest importance. To place the in the books themsélves. 





THE IvISON-BLAKEMAN Co. have 
issued A. G. Compton’s “ First Les- 
sons in W ood-working,”’ and the 
beautiful form in which the work is 
presented adds definitely to its value. 
With the craze about Industrial Ed- 
ucation there has developed great need 
for the proper direction of the newly 
awakened enthusiasm ; the directions 





ithe Standard Publishing Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, the publishers. The pam- 
phlet is inexpensive and will be found 
worth purchasing. 





Ginn & Co. have published Harry 
Pratt Judson’s ‘‘Cesar’s Army; a 
study of the military art of the Ro- 
mans in the Last Days of the Repub- 
lic.’’ The book is intended to add in- 





given by Mr. Compton seem to bear; 
sufficient witness to his competency 
as a director, 


terest to the study of Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries and will address teachers 


of Latin. 
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CONTAINING 


LARGE SCALE MAPS OF EV- 
ERY COUNTRY AND CIVIL 
DIVISION UPON THE 
FACE OF THE 
GLOBE. 


he 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


WITH COLORED DIAGRAMS, SHOW- 
ING WEALTH, DEBT, CIVIL CON- 
DITION OF PEOPLE, CHIEF PRO- 
DUCTIONS, MANUFACTURES AND 
COMMERCE, RELIGIOUS SECTS, 
ETOC., AND A SUPERB LINE OF 
ENGRAVINGS OF MUCH HISTORI- 
CAL INTEREST AND VALUE, TO- 
GETHER WITH MANY NEW AND 
DESIRABLE FEATURES DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND 
A CONCISE HISTORY OF EACH 
STATE IN THE UNION. 








I HE interesting nature of geo- 

graphical study, and the impor- 
tanceof a knowledge of geographical 
facts are too generally recognized to 
make it needful to put forward any 
special plea on their behalf. This is 
done every day by the newspaper 
press, which, bringing us tidings of 
the operations of armies and navies in 
ail parts of the world, of new markets 
opened and new lands to be settled 
in every clime, and of new discoveries 
in the less known parts of the globe 
compels attention to geographica 
facts, and makes every one feel the 
n-ed of authentic information regard- 
i g them. 

Where are Tunis and Cabes, Kair- 
win and Saragossa? Where is the 
Soudan, the land of the false prophet? 
Where are Herat and Khartoum? 
Where are those regions of darkness 
and ice explored by Greely, Nordens- 
kiold and other explorers ; and where 
those countries of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and overpowering heat, travers- 
ed by Livingstone, Stanley and other 
naventurous travelers? These are on- 
ly a few of the questions that are on 
the lips of every one, and which are 
liable to take parents somewhat aback 
when put to them by the'r own chil- 
dren. 


THE RAND-NCNALLY STANDARD 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Is a work well fitted to enable every 
one to give a precise and intelligent 
answer to such questions, and many 
others ofsimilar nature, containing, as 
it does, a combination of subjects and 
advantages not hitherto offered in one 
volume, or even in one book 
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THE ONE GREAT NEED 


Of the present day, felt alike by all 
classes, has been an Atlas of the 
World that should combine elaborate- 
ness of detail with simplicity of ar- 
rangement, the utmost reliability of 
data, with comprehensiveness of state- 
ment. 


The trouble heretofore has been that 





atlas publications have not kept pace 
with the world’s progress, and that 
ancient maps have too often been used, 
which, since no effort was made to 
correct old errors or add new matter 
have proved misleading to the public 
and worthless for reference purposes. 
It was the determination of the pub- 
lishers, when they began their un- 
dertaking, to avoid, at whatever cost, 
these serious defects of previous low- 
priced publications, andi they believe 
that the Standard Atlas of the World 
contains the most accurate delinea- 
tion of the earth’s surface that has ev- 
er been given in a low-priced work 
within reach of everybody. Its ge- 
ographical data are based upon the 
most recent surveys of all civilized 
countries, and the reports of scientific 
expeditions and explorers, New 





boundary lines, new towns of impor- 


ADDRESS 
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| tance, recently discovered rivers or 
| mountains, have been verified and giv- 
en their proper places on the map, 
and the result, revised by skilled ge- 
ographers, is given to the public as at 
once the latest and most complete 
work of the kind yet produced. 


THE MAPS 


Are of large scale, compiled from the 
most recent and authentic sources, 
and are beautifully tinted, thus ren- 
dering them clear and distinct and 
free from that dauby appearance so 
frequently seen in atlas publications. 


ANOTHER FEATURE 


Deserving of notice, is that part of the 
descriptive articles for each State in 
the Union. These contain iuforma- 
tion of which all men are constantly 
in need, and which isnot easily found. 


THE MOST STRIKING FEATURE 


Of this Atlas, and the one in which it 
4 excels all other similar publications, 
is the great use which has been made 
of 





[With stamp for reply] 
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THE RAND-McNALLY STANDARD ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


BEAUTIFULLY COLORED DIA- 
GRAMS. 


Statistics,which,when given in the or- 
dinary tabular formare dry and mean- 
ingless, are, as given here, full of in- 
terestand information. The diagrams 
giving religious statistics, contain 
more information on this subject than 
has ever been collected before in a 
work of this kind, and give it in a 
form which requires no explanation to 
be understood. In addition to these 
there are diagrams showing the 
Wealth, Debt, and Commerce of the 
world,the production of Iron,Steel and 
Coal, and a mass of other information 
of the greatest value and importance. 
The ingenious structure of these dia- 
grams, and their variety of color, en- 
able the reader to see at a glance the 
material condition of any country, and 
the rank it occupies in comparison 
with others. 


THE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Interspersed throughout the book,are 
of high character ; representing places 
of note in our own and other countries 
of the world, many of which are rich 
in historic interest. This feature of 
the work will be found of superior ex- 
cellence, and is accompanied by des- 
criptive matter arranged concisely 
and with great care. It will be seen 
that this volume is 


A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


And that its pages contain that infor- 
mation the n of which all classes 
daily feel, but which only those who 
can purchase many books, or to whom 
large collections are accessible, have 
hitherto been able to obtain That 
which has been scattered through 
many books is here collected into one, 
and the material so grouped and clas- 
sified that it may be found with a mo- 
ment’s search. It-is a work that will 
be indispensible to every intelligent 
household, and in order that none 
may be denied the privilege, not only 
of consulting, but of actually possess- 
ing a perfectly reliable Atlas of the 
World and compendium of geographi- 
cal knowledge, the abliohers have 
decided on a price so marvellously 
low as to insure its rapid salein ever 
———e and place it within reac. 
of all. 





THE RAND-McNALLY STANDARD 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Is furnished in one large volume of 
one hundred and ninety-two pages, 
elegantly illustrated. It is bound ina 
substantial manner, with gold side- 
stamp  neteenttind and handsomely 
designed. 





>s. 


Price: In best English Cloth Bind- 


ing, $4.50. Size of Atlas—Closed, 11 
x 14 inches ; opened 22 x 14 inches, 


J. B. Merwin, Managing Editor American Journal of Education, 
1104 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. C. Heath & Co.—D’Ooge’s Col- 
loquia Latina 

D. Appleton & Co.—Sensenig’s Num- 
bers Symbolized ; Eggleston’s History 
of the U. 8. 

California State Series; History of 
the U. 8., English Grammar. 

Trubner & Co.—D. B. Murdoch’s 
‘* A note on Indo-European Phonolo- 
gy.” 

Longmans, Green & Co. (of L»ndon 
and N. Y.) Salmon’s ‘School Gram- 
mar.”’ 

Charles E. Merrill & Co.—Begin- 
ner’s Reader. 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.—Hin- 


‘man’s Physical Geography. 


Everett Waddy.— Waddy’s Elements 
of Composition and Rhetoric. 

D. APPLETON & Co’s presentation 
of Eggleston’s ‘‘ History of the U.S. 
and its People ’’ is so attractive alike 
in form and contents thatit should be 
purchased for the library where it is 
not used in the school. 








PROFESSOR JAMES H. DILLARD, of 
the Mary Institute, has made friends 
rapidly since coming to St. Louis, a 
yearsince. He has published through 
John E. Potter & Co, of Philadelphia, 
‘‘ Exercises in Arithmetic.’’ The need 
for such a work and the excellence of 
its execution induces the JOURNAL to 
invite for it the inspection of thou- 
sands of teachers who represent our 
readers. 





HrnMAn’s Eclectic Physical Geog- 
raphy is a recent addition to the val- 
uable list of Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co's Publications. It is a new de- 
parture in all respects except the 
handsome manner which this house 
uniformly uses in presenting ‘its pub- 
lications. In the first place it has the 
form ot a book and not that of an at- 
las. Again it departs from tradition 
in being built upon an idea—that of 
so relating its topics as to proceed from 
the inorganic world to the organic. 
Furthermore the treatment is render- 
ed complete by the introduction ofa 
chapter upon the general laws of na- 
ture. Ordinarily physical geogra- 
phies take for granted a knowledge 
upon the part of the pupil which he 
cannot have until later in his course. 
Physical geography is the genera]- 
ization of all physical sciences, and it 
is generally introduced as a study in 


_ grades which have had no preparation, 


The Electic Physical Geography is ev- 
idently intended for pupils of a fair 
degree of maturity, but itis so com- 
plete in its presentation, and so judi- 
cious inits selection and relation of 
topics that it can be recommended asa 
trustworthy and sufficient treatise 
for popular use. It should be in ev- 
ery school library, for it furnishes ex- 
actly the kind of information needed 


for an intelligent appreciation of phys- 


ical phenomena, and of the constantly 
growing achievements of our scien- 





tists. ‘The JouRNAL recommends the 
purchase of the book, even by those 
whose course of study in their schools 
does not include Physical Geography. 
Teachers who familiarize themselves 
with the Eclectic Physical Geography 
will find themselves qualified to viv- 
ify their work in political geography. 
The JOURNAL has labored to induce 
teachers to form school libraries, and 
its indorsement of books is made on- 
ly after conscientious examination. 





WE direct attention to the ‘' Lead- 
ing Schools’”’ of the Country adver- 
tised in the several pages of the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

fa 
Removed into New Quarters. 

The National Business College, of Kansas City 
which has been located at the corner of Ninth an 
Main the past four_years, has removed to the 

‘ound floor of the Rialto Building, of Ninth and 

rand Ave., one block east of the oid quarters. 

Many persons have expressed the opinion that 
this College has the best appointments and business 
location of any like institution in the United States. 
Atany rate the quarters are simply superb, and re- 
quire only a visit of inspection to convince any one. 

The Co “yy office is located in the corner, front- 
ing on Ninth street and the Custom House Court, 
and is finished in antique oak, with solid walnut 
and cherry furniture. 

Mr. H. Coon, the President of the College, has 
exercised a high degree of taste in arranging the 
apeepinete of this important enterprise. 

0-21-1 


THE Acting-Chancellor of the Wash- 
ington University has so thoroughly 
identified himself with St. Louis life 
that he may stand for what one can 
accomplish when he does not antag- 
onize those through whom he must 
work. Marshall 8. Snow was born at 
Hyannis Mass., in 1842, and is an 
alumnus of Harvard University, class 
of 1863. His energies since graduation 
have been devoted to educational 
work,—first at Nashville, Tenn., and 
then since 1870 in St. Louis. 

““Glamyo thou art and Cawdor.”’ 
Chancellor Snow has been earnest, 
successful and popular; always re- 
sponsive to requests for lectures, 
‘‘papers,’’ or more silent sympathy. 
Perhaps more than any other pro- 
fessor he has realized the slow labor of 
building a university in a commercial 
city, but those familiar with his ac- 
tive patience will award him credit 
which he himself would be too modest 
to claim. 

THR JOURNAL likes to see the op- 
ponents as well as the advocates of 
educational measures, state their case 
and give the grounds upon which they 
restit. Superintendent A. P. Marble, 
of Worcester, Mass., has published in 
pamphlet form his objections to Man- 
ual Training and the Blair Bill, and 
we commend the pamphlet to those 
who wish to hear both sides of a dis- 
puted question. The JouRNAL is 
known to be an earnest advocate of 
the Blair Bill, but it always has room 
for the recognition of honest differen- 
ces of opinion—and Mr. Marble’s in- 
tegrity of purpose is beyond question. 


CATARRH CURED. 








A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly pet in every 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any suf- 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a self ad- 
dressed stamped eeroene to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 
88 Warren St., New York City, will receive jhe re- 
cipe free of charge. 10-21-7t 





Look Hep, Fries. 
Ore you Sich? 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 
and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy ? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes o faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

Are your eyes sunken? Do your hans and feet become 
cold and fecl clammy? Have you a dry couzh? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you fee! tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forcbodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your bowels become costivo? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stignant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it dezosit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweot? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you cuffer fron any of th-se symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


eDdic! ne 
One Rott ter ee 


see this notice again. _ 
Address, naming this paper, Prof. HART, 88 Warren St., N.Y. 





THE article by the Rev. Abram §. WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Isaacs in the October Forum is the 9 a 
most satisfactory of the series upon | Scott A) Emulsion 
“What shall the Public Schools | 

Teach.” He urges that the vital ques-' F Oocdl Taiwver O11 ws 
tian is to find devoted and capable HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


teachers who secure as a result well 
behaved and well instructed pupils, 2 #8 used and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best_ 


and that the question of methods and 











of studies is trivial in comparison. Tt is Palatable as Milk. 
oe It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Pror. Arthur T. Hadley’s articlein! O94 Liver Oil. 
Scribner's for October on ‘‘ The Rail- | tt ig far superior to all other so-called 
road in its Business Relations,” will; Bmulsions, 
throw much light o2 the question of It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa~ 
rates, pooling, and government con- rate or change 


trol. It is written for the non-pro- 
fessional reader in clear, explicit lan- 
guage. 


It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 
It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
oa Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Sold by ait Druggi sts. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 





Cuip out and sign that petition 
printedon page 3 for County School 
Supervision. Get your friends to sign 
it too. If they do not see the necessity 
for it—post them up in the matter. 

Read what Dr. Wm.T. Harris and 
other eminent educators say of the 
value, importance and necessity for 
this movement. 





Vast horizons lead the soul on to 
wide, general whole:ome ideas ; cir- 
cumscribed horizons engender narrow 
one-sided conceptions, and tend to 
make people little in point of soul. 


“REPRESENTATIVE government is 
justice organized, reason animated, 
morality armed,”’ 








Done whatought to be done, is the 
way to exalt virtue and build up 
character. 
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GVESTIO NelOOPANSWER* 100K QVESTION 


‘MI: .QVESTIONS ° 
ANSWERS) 














texte}! 1O01 1001: 1001 1001 
Thousand and Gne Questions and Answers. 
On U. 8. HISTORY, - - - $0 50 
GEOGRAPHY - - - - 50 
ARITHMETIC, : : - 50 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, - - 50 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYG IENE 50 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ‘TEACHING, 50 
ORTHOGRAPHY, 50 

GENERAL HISTORY AND BO TAN Y in preparation. 

These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewing Pupils 
in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has children to edu- 
cate, The author is an experiened teac her. 

Published by 
THE BURRUWS BROTHERS Co. 


7-21-12t 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 








Self-Pouring Tea and Coffee 


NO 


(Royle’s Pat.) 


Pots. 


aching of arms. 
burnt hands. 
soiled table cloths. 


THIS PAPER RECOMMENDS THEM, 


the lid, as illustrated. Does away entirely | 
with the drudgery of lifting the Teapot. 
SAVES at least 25 per cent. of Tea, or 
brews the Tea proportionately better. Send 


for Lists. 


PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Phia., Pa. 





Bs “Tools to Work With’’ | 
increase the efficiency of the 
teacher greatly—increase the attend- 
ance and interest in the school, and 
profit the pupils largely. Enclose 2c. 
stamp for circulars, Address The 
J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Please mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


**THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 





The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 
land Mail. 





|THE MODERN LANGUAGE PUB- 
LISHING CO. 


DEUTSCHLAND 


UND DIE DEUTSCHEN. 


The LAND where German is we and the people 
that speak it 
“A most excellent, useful, and attractive Ger- 
man Reader,”’ 
A handsomely printed vol in :2mo., cloth $1.co. 


NEUE ANEKDOTEN. 


L&ICHTE UND HEITERE STUECKE ZUM LESEN 
UND WIEDEREKZAHLEN, 
“Furnishes the best materials for drill in con- 
versation and grammar, and an excellent text for 
reading and questioning.” 
With notes and vocabulary, paper so cents, 
cloth 65 cents. 


ANECDOTES NOUVELLES. 


LECTURES FACILES ET AMUSANTES ET RECITA- 
TIONS 
“A mew and charming budget o! Franoo-Amer- 








| lightful quality, pu- 


ican Tid-bits excellently adapted for reading, 
memorizing, and class drill of any kind.” 
3rd edition. Paper, 30 cents. 


ELWALL’S 


French-English 


And English-French Dictionary. 


“The newest, most complete and exact, neatest 
and most satisfactory.” 





Superbly printed in 18mo., vol. , 1,300 pp. $2.25. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 


iso Nassau Street, New York City. 
, a 4 


Pours out the Tea by simply pressing | 


ESTEY oxo 





STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 


rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varieuy of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 
916 and 918 Olive St. St. Louis, 











Makes Direct Connections 


With all trains from 


St. Louis, 


And all Principal Missouri River Points, 





e TO 


Denver, Cheyenne, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, | 
Los Angeles, ‘Portland and all | 
Nebraska, Color: ido, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Nevada, 
Jalifornia, W. ‘ashington Ter- 
ritory, and Pacific 
Coast Points. 


Baggage Checked Through 


from all Points in the East to Points Named, 


Pullman Palace Sleepers 
and Modern Day Coaches on all Through Trains. 


FREE FAMILY SLEEPERS 
through on all Mail and Express Trains. 








No, 95 JEWEL GRAND. 


For farther information regarding the territory 





Jewel Gasolene Stoves and Ranges. | 


91,000 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Ask your Hardware Dealer for 


The Jewel. 





Manufactured by 


George M. Clark & Company, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
10-21-4t 





traversed, daily excursions, rates of fare, descrip - 
tive pamphlets, etc., apply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or address 


HOME stax, sete ene trent | 
EAR CLAS oyna a 


° Sampl 

JAS F. AGLAB, Catalogue of School- Books fr Oo baseeees, 
General Agent, Sons, No, (E. E.) 1102 W alout. Street, PHILA- 

13 South Fourth St., St. Louis. DELPHIA, PA. 1—21— at. 








THOS. kL. KIMBALL, 
Acting General Manager. 

J. S. TEBBETS, 
G.P. & 


-00 to $25 .00 a Month can be 

—— made working for | 

$1 gents p referred who can furnish a horse and | 
give their whole time to the business. § | od — 
7. A. ments may be profitably Leo also. 
cancies in towns and cities 


OMAHA, NEB. — = 





Main St., Richmond, Va 


JOHNSON, & Co. | 


Music at Sight ! 


The great ‘‘Round Note’’ Singing Book for Teaeh- 
ers who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 
—Simple, thorough, and attractive. Single copies 


| Rost paid SO cts. $5 a _— by Expre ss. Liberal 
| ir sount to Teachers 

for the School 

9 all poom Singing- 


Class, Seminaries, 
etc. A Page, ell bound “| oh. ie atin to 
| Music at ss Issued Oct. 15, y mail pre- 
“ 15 cts. sing' copy; ine per y 


J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, 
HARRISBURG, PA, 


o-at-4t 


Mo, 


THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


—THE — 


sa GREAT THOROUGHFARE “es 


TO THE 


WEST&S0UTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 
nia, via Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco. 

The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 

Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and Oulifornia. Through 
from St. Louis toall leading Tex- 
as points without change. 


Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three Daily Trains to Missouri 
River Poinis. 


EQUIPPED WITH 
Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
: Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


Any information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
supplied upon application. 








City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Extiort, Ticket Agent. 


W. H. Newman, 
3d Vice Prest. 


8T. 


Il. U. TOWNSEND, 
G.P.& T.A. 


LOUIS, MO. 











z ; —_-. Tan — 
+Palace Dinip ars: 
wr 


Palae ir Cars - 














C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 

And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St Louis to Kar - 
sas City and all points West. Connecting if 
Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
Horton Reclining Chair “Oars, without extra, 
charge. 

See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
C. H. CHapre tt, J. Ne hy 


Genera! Manager. Gen’! Pass. & 
CHICAGO. 
S. H, Kxicut, Gen. Pass. 
N. Foorth Street, under Planters’ 
©°T. LOUIS. MO 
to introduce. Send postage Awa 
Typ and Address “* Miodern 


om ** Columbus, Ohio. 
ef f Mention this Journal 


Paes. 
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